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The Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy 


By Etienne Gilson 18/- net 
This volume of Gifford Lectures now available again shows 
that the Middle Ages produced, besides a Christian literature and 
a Christian art, also a Christian philosophy. 
‘‘We can but be grateful for so strong and reassuring a recon- 


struction of the intellectual bases of Christian faith as these lectures 
give us.” Church of England Newspaper 


The Mystery of Faith 


By Maurice de la Taille, S.J. 25/- net 
Book II. The Sacrifice of the Church 

Book II of this famous work treats of the Sacrifice Our Lord 
offers through His priest at Mass: in other words, it discusses the 
Mass as Sacrifice, in its Institution by Our Lord, in its relation to 
the Passion and to the Heavenly Sacrifice, in what makes it a true 
Sacrifice. 

‘The translation seems in every way worthy of the original... . 
Pére de la Taille’s theory has won an acknowledged place in 
theology, and it has certainly come to stay.” Universe 


The Breaking of Bread 


By John Coventry, S.J. 10/6 net 


With Photographs by John Gillick, S.J. 

The text, by Father Coventry, is in two parts: (1) a treatment of 
the Mass historically, giving an analysis of its growth and an 
explanation of its present structure; (2) a commentary on each 
prayer in the Ordinary, not to be read merely but to be studied. 


The sixty-three photographs by Father Gillick are quite astonish- 
ing. They show the priest at every significant moment of the Mass. 


Neuroses and Sacraments 


By Alan Keenan, O.F.M. 7/6 net 

Father Keenan’s approach is simple, as any book must be which 
is to provide concrete help in tackling the problems of neurosis. 
Christ is the fixed point of reference to which we move; the closer 
we are to Him the more nearly whole we are. Neurosis, far from 
being an obstacle to that progress, can, like all suffering, be made 
a part of it. And it is in thus using neurosis instead of merely 
submitting to it that there lies our best hope of rendering it back 


into normality. 
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new novel HELENA from which extracts are 
now appearing in The Month will be published in 
October 1950 at 9s. 6d. net. 


Meanwhile we suggest that readers of The Month 
should renew their acquaintance with Mr. Waugh’s 
earlier novels, listed below: 


DECLINE AND FALL 
VILE BODIES 
BLACK MISCHIEF 
A HANDFUL OF DUST 
SCOOP 
PUT OUT MORE FLAGS 


‘WORK SUSPENDED 
7s. 6d. net each 


BRIDESHEAD REVISITED 
8s. 6d. net 


SCOTT-KING’S MODERN EUROPE 
5s. net 


THE LOVED ONE 
7s. 6d. net 


CHAPMAN & HALL 


| 
EVELYN WAUGHWH’S 


Reginald Pole 


CARDINAL OF ENGLAND 


By W. SCHENK 


‘This new life and appreciation of the significance of 
the Cardinal of England is a scholarly work owing much 
to original research in archives and State papers here 
and on the Continent. 

‘It has a clear critical apparatus for notes and sources 
so arranged as not to disfigure the pages or put off the 
more casual reader. This is well, for the text reads with 
the interest and ease which are not usually associated 
with a work of the scholarship of its standard. 

‘It is nearly impossible to leave the book once it has 
been started, for the style helps on the intrinsic interest 
of a life story that takes us across the Europe of the 
turbulent and decisive sixteenth century.’ 

—Catholic Herald 


RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 15s. net 


Aquinas and Kant 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
THE MODERN SCIENCES 


By GAVIN ARDLEY 


This original new book sets out to show that the 
philosophies of Aquinas and Kant, though they seem 
at first to have little in common, are reconcilable and, 
indeed, complementary. Primarily a study of the 
medieval-modern conflict between the two philosophies, 
it is at the same time an examination of physical sciences, 
modern sciences and quasi-sciences since the time of 
Galileo. 18s. net 
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SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


Passacaglia and Fugue in C Minor 
— Bach trans. Respighi; Sinfonia: 
Shepherd’s Christmas Music 
“Christmas Oratorio — 

ch - DB21053-4 


8iIR ADRIAN BOULT 

LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCH. 

Symphony No. I in A Flat Major, 
p. 55—Elgar - DB 21024-9 


New H.M.V. records for MAY 


MARIA CEBOTARI 
and The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
cond. by Felix Prohaska 


Un bel d?, vedremo; Con onor 
muore — both from ‘“ Madama 
Butterfly,” Act 2— Puccini 

DB 6 


MONIQUE DE LA 
BRUCHOLLERIE 
Sonata No. 34 in E Minor— 
Haydn - - DB21038 


VICTORIA DE LOS ANGELES 


and The Philharmonia Orchestra 
cond. by Walter Siisskind 


Saeta; Cantares (No. 3 of “‘Poema 
en forma de a both 
by Turina - - += DAI929 
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THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX 


Just published: 


A HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY— 


Il: MEDIAEVAL PHiLosopHy—AuGusTINE TO Scotus by 


F. C. COPLESTON, S.J. As comprehensive and critical as his. 


Vol. I—Greece and Rome, which HUGH ROSS WILLIAMSON 


called: ‘‘Brilliant, readable . . . 


PLAY by ELISABETHE 


OBERAMMERGAU AND ITS PASSION 


work of a scholar.”’ 
26s. 


CORATHIEL, An_ up-to-date, 


attractively-written, and well-illustrated history of the play 


and its setting, invaluable to travellers. 


6d. 


BURNS OATES 28 AsHLEy PLACE, s.W.:. 
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News about Books 


NE of the earliest critics to review Basil Creighton’s 
novel THE LEADEN CUPID (7s. 6d.) was John Betjeman: 
“A delightful piece of writing in the late Victorian style ; 
it is a completely successful and amusing entertainment 
. .. I recommend it,” he concludes, ‘‘to those who enjoy 
subtle irony and well-written English.” Meredithians 
should note, by the way, that the sub-title of Mr. 
Creighton’s novel is The Egoist Revisited. 


NCE again we have reprinted THE HEIR (6s.), Miss V. 
Sackville-West’s charming and original and distinctive 
little story, one not easily forgotten. It would be an 
exaggeration to say that it is available in every book- 
shop, but at least every good bookseller will procure it 
without delay. We mention also our reprint of THE 
GREEN CARNATION (8s. 6d.), Robert Hichens’ amusing 
extravaganza of the ’9o’s, wherein under thinly disguised 
names figure both Wilde and Lord Alfred Douglas. 
Here is a venture, undertaken with some hesitation, 
which has been amply justified: it has settled down into 
a steady seller. 


EW people perhaps remember Arnold Bennett’s novel 
THE PRETTY LADY, a story of war-time London of the 
West End in the 1914-1918 war. Yet many judges still 
consider it to be one of the most outstanding of his 
lesser books, and Bennett himself never wrote anything 
else quite like it. It has been out of print for years, but 
we are pleased to be re-issuing it next month in a newly- 
set edition, nicely printed by the Chiswick Press, to 
which Mr. Frank Swinnerton contributes a most 
interesting introduction. 


VERYTHING that can possibly be said or written about 
Patience will be found in Basil Dalton’s compilation, 
THE COMPLETE PATIENCE BOOK (5s.). There are 51 
examples of Single-Pack Patiences, 56 of Double Pack, 
and a final section is devoted to Problems and Puzzles. 


This news-letter is issued by The Richards Press Ltd. & 
The Unicorn Press (Martin Secker: Director), No. 8 
Charles II Street, St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1, 
WHI 4239. 


HELENA 


By 
EVELYN WAUGH 


The Post of Honour is a Private Station 


fierce colour and, scorning dyes, she wore it always wound 

in a silk shawl. She thickened in limb and body, held her- 
self firmer, moved more resolutely, spoke with authority and 
decision, took careful count of her possessions, gave orders and 
saw them obeyed. She had moved, on Constantius’s elevation, 
from Government House to his villa, purchased and enclosed a 
large estate and made it thrive. She knew every man and beast 
on the place and the yield of each plantation; her wine com- 
manded a high price in the market at Salona. Westward in the 
rough sea-face of the sheltering islands the great waves struck 
and splattered; Eastward, in winter, the high Dinaric forests 
were torn by blizzards which the people of the plain never 
heard; nor saw save as a smudge of indigo on the mountain 
crests and in the wreckage which drifted on the tideless channel 
and lay there, barely stirring, for the boys to pick. Here among 
oleander and myrtle, lizard and cicada, Helena gently laid down 
the load of her womanhood. Here, it seemed, far from home, 
she would in full time die. 

Constantius reigned sedately in Gaul. Constantine followed 
the fortunes of Galerius and the Eastern army. Beastly Maximian 
bullied the Italians and the Africans. The work of empire 
prospered, frontiers were everywhere restored and extended, 
treasure accumulated. But, out of sight on the shores of the 
Propontis, where the vested chamberlains stood like dummies, 


F or thirteen years Helena lived alone. Her hair lost its 


t From a forthcoming novel to be published in the autumn by Messrs. Chap- 
man & Hall. The three extracts appearing in THE MONTH begin the story of 
Helena with her departure from the Adriatic coast and run unbroken to the end 
of the book. The part omitted tells of Helena’s early life in Britain and her travels 
in Europe as the wife of Constantius. 
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motionless as the stuffed thing that had hung in the Persian 


court, and the eunuchs scuttled like pismires when a soldier 
passed them; in the inmost cell of the foetid termitary of power, 
Diocletian was consumed by huge boredom and sickly turned 
towards his childhood’s home. 

He ordained a house of refuge on the shores of the Adriatic. 
Labour was impressed all over the province, a hillside was 
stripped of its timber, supply-ships rode in the bay. Walls grew 
at a startling pace. 

Helena and Calpurnia spoke of the new palace as “the eyesore.” 
Once when it was nearly complete, they drove round to inspect. 
It was the size of a garrison town; the neighbouring farms had 
been emptied and their fields rutted and trodden to waste. It 
stood in a new, raw desert of its own making. Masons’ dust, 
trodden to paste in recent rains, clogged their feet as they followed 
the clerk-of-the-works through the vaulted tunnels and blind 
caverns of new-cut stone. They plodded for an hour through 
the whitish mud. They were shown the cranes, the concrete 
mixers, the system of central heating, all of the latest pattern. 
Around them and above their heads gangs toiled on ropes and 
windlasses, dragging the great blocks on ramps and rollers, 
swinging them into place; skilled artisans astride the scaffolding 
were chipping out, hour by hour, yard by yard, the regular 
scrolls of ornament. The two made suitable comments on the 
scale and efficiency of the work, took gracious leave and when 
they were alone in the carriage looked at one another with 
wide-eyed consternation. 

“It’s not a style that would ever go down in Britain,’ 
Helena at length. 

“I suppose it’s very modern, dear.” 

“Not a window in the whole place.” 

“On our lovely coast.” 

“I never met Diocletian. My husband had a great respect for 
him but I don’t think he can be very nice.” 

7 “The coast will never be the same again if he comes to live 
ere. 

“Perhaps he'll never come. Emperors often don’t do what 
they want.” 

But he came before he was expected, before the palace was 
furnished; without music, a legion of silent, tramping men, a 
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litter in their midst; secretaries and doctors trotting round the 
litter; all disappeared into the new palace like gnomes into the 
cleft rock in a story Helena’s nurse used to tell her years ago in 
Colchester. Rumour said the Emperor was dying in agony; 
then after six months the procession emerged and swung East 
on the road to Nicomedia. He would return, rumour said; the 
Dalmatians watched and listened and remained glum. 

“T think I shall leave,” said Calpurnia. “I could never feel 
happy with that creature squatting so near. Let’s go together to 
I 

“T shall never move now. The time for that is past. I wanted 
to travel once, to Troy and Rome. After that I only wanted to 
go home to Britain. Now I’ve struck root here, Emperors or 
no Emperors.” 

“They say Constantius is going to be Emperor of the West. 
That’s why Diocletian has gone to Nicomedia. He and Maximian 
are retiring.” 

“Poor Chlorus,” said Helena. “He’s had to wait a long time. 
He must be quite an old soldier now. I hope he’s still able to 
enjoy it. He did want it so.” 

“Tt will make a difference to Constantine.” 

“I pray not. If only Constantine can keep clear of politics, I 
sometimes hope that perhaps one day, when he’s finished his 
service, he may want to come and settle down here with me. 
He’s married now with a son. I’ve made the place very nice for 
them. Just right for a retired colonel. If only he keeps clear of 
politics.” 

“That’s a lot to ask of an Emperor’s son.” 

“Oh, Chlorus has his own political wife and plenty of political 
children. Constantine and I are private.” 

She heard from Constantine regularly in dutiful, solicitous 
letters from Egypt and Syria and Persia and Armenia; she 
received frequent exotic gifts. His portrait, by a Greek, hung in 
her bedroom. Report made him an athlete, a serious soldier, a 
favourite in camp and at court. Any ex-serviceman from the 
East found hospitality at her house and a reward for news of 
him. Of Minervina his wife, she learned little. “I suppose Chlorus 
didn’t write much about me,” she reflected. The grandson had 
been named Crispus, a family name among the “Flavians.” 
“T think he might forget the Moesian connexion,” she said. 
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“Perhaps he’s proud of it,” said Calpurnia. 

“He couldn’t Such dull, pushful people.” 

“They're the nearest thing we have to a royal family, Helena.” 

“Oh, he must forget that too.” 

She bought more land, though prices were rising all along 
the coast since Diocletian had begun to build there. She started 
draining operations on some barren salt-marsh. “He’s used to 
big undertakings,” she explained. “He will want to keep busy.” 
She planted rows of tiny olive plants, a special Spanish type slow 
of growth but heavy of yield. “Perhaps, before they fruit, 
Constantine will be here,” she said. He was the focus of all her 

lans. 
. At length after thirteen years, quite suddenly, he came and 
all her plans were at once obliterated. 

He came at sunset. ““We’re off at dawn,” he said. “You, too, 
mother.” 

He was just as she had imagined him, the portrait in full life, 
large, loving and rather formidable. 

“My dear boy, I couldn’t possibly go anywhere at the 
moment.” 

“Tll explain later. I must look after horses while the light 
holds. Minervina is outside with the boy. You might see if they 
need anything.” 

First things first; Helena went to the hall where she found, 
hunched on a marble seat, as she had been left, an almost in- 
sensible young woman and a small boy. 

“My dear, I am Constantine’s mother. I am afraid you are 
tired out.” 

Minervina began to weep. 

“Mother’s always tired,” said the child; “I am always hungry.” 
He was strolling about confidently and curiously. “I’m not a 
bit sleepy,” he said. 

The servants were bringing in the saddle-bags. 

“Would you like something to eat now?” Helena asked her 
daughter-in-law, “‘or a bath before dinner?” 

“Nothing to eat, I just want to lie down.” 

Helena led her to a room. A maid tried to help but as soon as 
Minervina’s boots were off, she lay back on the bed, rolled to 
face the wall and immediately fell asleep. Helena looked at her 
a moment and then led Crispus from the room. 
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“We've had such a ride,” he said. “Father had all the post- 
horses hamstrung behind us. Last night we never went to bed 
at all. We just lay down for a bit on straw at one of the inns.” 

“Let’s see if we can find some supper. I am your grandmother.” 

“My grandfather is Emperor. Are you an Empress?” 

“No.” 

“Then you can’t be my real grandmother, can you? Father 
says I had another grandfather but he wasn’t real either. Can 
we go down to the sea?” 

“Tomorrow perhaps.” 

“Tomorrow we have to ride on again. I’m going to be a 
sailor when I’m emperor.” 

“Do you want to be an emperor, Crispus?” 

“Of course. There’s two sorts of emperor you see, bad and 
good. The bad emperor is trying to stop us getting to the good 
emperor, my grandfather. But he won’t. We've been too quick 
for him and we've done for his horses.” 

“Things are breaking up,” said Constantine after dinner. “They 
just held together as long as Diocletian was there. Now thete’ll be 
trouble everywhere. You must come to my father’s territory.” 

“My dear boy, who is going to worry about a woman like me, 
living my quiet private life here?” 

“You don’t understand modern politics, mama. There are no 
private lives nowadays. You are my mother. That will be enough 
for Galerius.” 

“And you are a Tribune in Galerius’s army. You ought to be 
with your men not careering across the Balkans laming a lot of 
good horses.” 

“T have no choice. When the historians write of me they will 
say that if I wish to live, I must determine to rule.” 

“Oh, history. ’'ve read quite a lot sitting alone here year by 
year. Keep out of history, Constantine. Stay and see what I have 
done, the clearing and draining and planting. That is something 
better than history. And if I go, it will all fall to waste.” 

“Mama, the whole Empire is going to waste. For the last 
century we have hung on by bluff and luck. .People seem to 
think the Empire is eternal. They sit at home, read Virgil, and 
suppose everything will go on just as it always has done, without 
any effort on anyone’s part. On the frontier I have seen a whole 
province run to waste in a season, 
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“T’ve been haunted lately by a vision of what might one da 
happen if we cease to fight—a dusty world, with all the can 
of Africa and Mesopotamia dried up and the aqueducts of Europe 
breached, a line of broken arches here and there in a dead world 
divided between a thousand squabbling barbarian chiefs.” 

“Tt is an odd thing,” said Helena, “that the more odious power 
becomes, the more people seem to want it.” 

“Maximian,’’ said Constantine. ““Does anyone, do you suppose, 
really believe Maximian is a God? Does anyone believe in any 
of the Gods, Augustus even, or Apollo?” 

“So many Gods,” said Helena, falling in with her son’s mood; 
“more every day. No one could believe in them all.” 

“Do you know what holds the world together? Not the 
Gods, nor the law nor the army. Simply a name. The fusty old 
superstitious sanctity of the name of Rome—a bluff two hundred 

ars out of date.” 

“T don’t like to hear you talk like that, Constantine.” 

“Of course you don’t. Thank God there are still millions of 
old-fashioned people like yourself who feel slightly uncomfortable 
when Rome is mentioned. That is what holds the world together 
—a slightly uncomfortable feeling. No one feels like that about 
Milan or Nicomedia, though politically they’re the important 
places nowadays. That is sanctity. If only we could make Rome 
really holy again . . . Instead we have the Christians. You should 

ve seen some of the evidence that came out in the trials at 
Nicomedia. Do you know what they call Rome? “The Mother 
of Harlots.’ I’ve seen it in their books.” 

“But surely they’ve all been put down now?” 

“It’s too late. They’re everywhere. The army and civil service 
are rotten with them. You can’t disperse them as Titus did the 

Jews. They are a complete State within the State with their own 
laws and officials. My father hasn’t even tried to enforce the edict 
in his territory. I’m told half his court are mixed up with them. 
They have their holy places in Rome itself—the tombs of their 
first leaders. They’ve their own Emperor, or something like it, 
living in Rome at this moment, giving his orders. They’re the 
biggest single problem in the whole Empire.” 

Constantine fell silent and stretched himself wearily. “You'll 
start with us tomorrow, mama?” 

“Not tomorrow. I can’t leave all these people here so suddenly. 
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They expect more of me than that. I wasn’t brought up in your 
kind of court, my son. Besides I doubt whether I should be 
welcome at your father’s. Go ahead, find some little place for 
me in the North. I'll follow you,” and then she added: “These 
Christians—I wonder if in their way they too look on Rome as 
a holy city.” | 
“My dear mother, I’ve told you. Their books . . .” 
“Oh books,” said Helena. 


Ancien Régime 


An Indian ape, the recent expensive present of a visiting 
diplomat, rattled his gold chain on the terrace. Helena threw him 
a plum. “I remember my late husband,” she said, “once telling 
me that there would never again be another disputed succession. 
This year we have six Emperors. That’s a record I think. 
They’ve even taken to calling me Empress.” 

“Not me,” said Minervina. 

“No, my dear, but I dare say they will in time. It is no good 
moping, least of all about a thing like that. I was divorced, too, 

ou know, precisely as you have been. It upset me at the time, 
het I assure you I have had a far happier and safer life as the 
result. It’s ot politics. I dare say Constantine regrets the change 


just as much as you do. I am told Fausta’s an odious girl, sur- 


rounded by Christians. And anyway you have Crispus. They 
took my boy away, you know. You should interest yourself in 
the garden. I should very much like to know what's happening 
to mine. With all these Emperors about, travel is quite out of 
the question. If they would only stop fighting, I should like to 
go back to Dalmatia. Not that I don’t find this place quite 
enchanting.” 

For the third summer they were at Igal, two hours’ drive from 
Tréves. Constantine had left them there on his road to power, 
not entirely forgotten, for Minervina had received her divorce 
papers and Helena the letters-patent proclaiming her Empress 
Dowager at about the same time. Once, briefly and rather 
overwhelmingly, Constantine had dropped in to see them and 
had enlivened the occasion by slaughtering an entire army of 
unarmed Franks in the theatre. 
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The place was well chosen, better perhaps for a lady of Helena’s 
years than for Minervina. When you had seen the prodigious 
marble statue of Jupiter, the iron Mercury and the painted 
Cupid, you had seen everything that attracted the tourist. But 
these works were truly remarkable. The Cupid, crucified by 
women, drew tears. The Mercury was poised in full flight 
between two loadstones. The Jupiter held a golden thurible, 
two feet across, like a toy in his marble fingers, and grains of 
incense thrown into it filled the whole temple with sweetness 
while remaining unconsumed and undiminished. ““Of course it’s 
all a trick,” said Helena. “But I can’t think how it’s done and I 
never get tired of seeing them do it.” 

And besides these fabulous treasures Tréves had many delicate 
charms; its gardens ran down to the Moselle, ran up into the 
hills; the water-gates were gold-starred and surmounted by five 
great crowns. It was an enchanting place, with all the opulence 
and chic of Milan sharpened by a Northern tang of its own 
which Helena recognized and loved. 

There was a Celtic air, too, which was still dearer to her. 
Poets abounded. “I don’t think they mean a great deal,” Helena 
said in answer to Minervina’s peevish questions, “But they are 
thoroughly nice young men and very badly off; they like coming 
here and when they read aloud they do so much remind me of 
my dear father in one of his poetic moods.” 

Minervina yawned in Helena’s salon. It was not what she was 
used to in the Middle East. Lactantius shunned it. This celebrated 
man was ostensibly Crispus’s tutor, but lessons had never 
prospered and soon lapsed. It was all of a piece with Constantine’s 
vague conception of splendour to search out from obscurity the 
— living prose stylist and set him to teach the obstreperous 
ittle prince his letters. Crispus now played all day long with 
boats and catapults and lorded it over his contemporaries, while 
Lactantius followed his own calling in his own quarters. He 
appeared on demand when Helena wished to make a show of 
him, and sometimes at his own fancy when he would pay a call 
on the ladies, as he was doing that afternoon, to remind them, 
if they seemed to forget it, of his continued existence at their 
court. He had outgrown ambition but he believed that it would 
not be convenient to be entirely forgotten. 

The post suited him well, for he was a Christian; he had got 
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out of Nicomedia only just in time. Half his friends were caught 
in the latest wave of arrests and executions. Others of them 
turned up in Tréves from time to time with horrible stories. 
Refugees naturally headed there, for it was one of the safest 
towns in the Empire, with a Bishop and countless priests going 
openly about their business. One was not starved of the sacra- 
ments in Tréves. What irked Lactantius was the lack of a theo- 
logical library. The Bishop was an admirable man but his books 
were negligible. Lactantius had been able to bring nothing with 
him save Fis own manuscripts and was thus left, with all his 
unrivalled powers of expression, rather vague about what to 
express; with, more than that, the ever-present fear of falling 
into error. He delighted in writing, in the joinery and embellish- 
ment of his sentences, in the consciousness of high rare virtue 
when every word had been used in its purest and most precise 
sense, in the kitten games of syntax po rhetoric. Words could 
do anything except generate their own meaning. “If only I were 
a little braver,” Lactantius sometimes thought. “If I had dared 
stay nearer the centre of things, across the Alps, I might have 
been a great writer.” 

The Christians were not the only cult that flourished in the 
mild air of Tréves; the city—Eastern in this respect, rather than 
Northern—teemed with mystagogues of one sort and another, 
and Minervina, who had formed a taste for such company in 
the Middle East, had a coterie of them, which Helena deplored. 
Almost everything about Minervina was objectionable, but 
Helena bore with her for the sake of Crispus, now eleven years 
old, who in his grandmother’s fond eyes daily relived the brave 
childhood of Constantine. 

It was to Gnostic friends that Minervina now referred when 
she said: “I shall be glad when we move back to town. I miss 
my Souls.” 

“You have quite a little colony of your persuasion here in 
Igal, I think, Lactantius.” 

“Three families for whom Your’ Majesty very kindly found 
cottages when they arrived from Thrace. A priest visits them; 
I, too, sometimes. They seem happy enough though it is a 
strange country for them; and they are simple people who speak 
no Latin.” 


“It’s funny, nowadays, how much talk there is everywhere 
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about Christians. I don’t remember ever hearing of them when I 
was a girl in Britain.” 

“We have our martyrs there too—before your imperial 
husband’s day of course. We are very proud of Alban.” 

Minervina fidgeted in disapproval and said: “I dare say the 
whole thing is very much exaggerated. I expect it will all blow 
over. 

“It must be a sad time for your people,” said Helena. 

“Also a very glorious time.” 

“Really, Lactantius, what possible glory can there be in getting 
into the hands of the police?” said Minervina. “I never heard 
such affectation. If you feel like that I wonder you didn’t stay 
at home in Nicomedia. Plenty of glory there.” 

“It needs a special quality to be a martyr—just as it needs a 
special quality to be a writer. Mine is the humbler role, but one 
must not think it quite valueless. One might combine two 
proverbs and say: ‘Art is long and will prevail.’ You see it is 
equally possible to give the right form to the wrong thing, and 
the wrong form to the right thing. Suppose that in years to 
come, when the Church’s troubles seem to be over, there should 
come an apostate of my own trade, a false historian, with the 
mind of Cicero or Tacitus and the soul of an animal,” and he 
nodded towards the gibbon who fretted his golden chain and 
chattered for fruit. “A man like that might make it his business 
to write down the martyrs and excuse the persecutors. He might 
be refuted again and again but what he wrote would remain in 
people’s minds when the refutations were quite forgotten. That 
is what style does—it has the Egyptian secret of the embalmers. 
It is not to be despised.” 

“Lactantius, dear, don’t be so serious. No one despises you. 
We were only joking. I should certainly never permit you to 
— East. You're a great pet and everyone here is very fond 
of you. 


“Your Majesty is too kind.” 


With the first chill of autumn the household cumbrously 
removed to Tréves, advance party, main body, rear party, as 
in a military manoeuvre, ensuring the greatest possible delay 
in the brief journey. Minervina found the town, or rather her 
particular set there, agog with the prospect of a visit from a 
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Gnostic of the highest distinction. He came from Marseilles with 
a great reputation bustling on in advance. He was quite the 
latest thing in Higher Thought. “I won’t have him here,” said 
Helena, “And that’s flat.” 

“I don’t suppose he would want to come,” said Minervina. _ 
“He doesn’t at all like grand life, I am sure. I expect he will have 
a little cell in the house of one of the Souls. They go for weeks 
without eating or sleeping, you know.” 

But when at last the savant arrived he did not eschew the 
hospitality of the second best house in Tréves. “You'll come and 
hear him speak, won’t you?” said Minervina, and at length, 
because despite her placid habit of life and her decisive manner, 
she was troubled always with the suspicion that there was still 
something to be sought which she had not yet found, Helena 
consented. 

When the day came Helena, as her position demanded, was 
last to arrive. Her hostess met her on the steps and led her to the 
hall which was full of ladies—not only the mystical set but the 
entire high society of Tréves—-and led her to a chair, placed by 
her direction, at one side. The lecturer was already in his place. 
He bowed to the Empress and his hostess in a manner that 
suggested familiarity with the best society, and began. 

Helena made some small business with her shawls which were 
not needed. The room was centrally heated and intensely hot. 
She discarded the lambs wool od took a light Asiatic silk, 
creating all the time a little disturbance of ladies-in-waiting and 
slaves about her chair; then she surveyed her immediate neigh- 
bours, nodded affably to some of them, then folded her hands 
and turned her attention towards the lecturer. 

He was an elderly, fleshy man, sagely bearded with the simple 
robes and practised manner of a professional philosopher; his 
dark, questing eyes moved among the audience in search of 
sympathy, found Helena’s and briefly held them. He was at that 
moment employing her name and gave it, she thought, a slight 
inflexion of recognition. ‘ 

“, . . Sophia,” he was saying, “who, as Astarte, abandoned her 
flesh in Tyre, and as Helena was the partner of Simon, the 
Standing One; she, of many forms, who is the last and darkest 


of the —_ Aeons of light and by her presumptuous love 
became mother of the seven material rulers . . .” The tones were 
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fruity and curiously familiar. They carried Helena back to a 


windy tower long ago, almost forgotten. 
“It's him all right," thought Helena. “There’s no mistaking 


him; Marcias, up to his old tricks.” 

All round her the idle ladies sat in their various ways absorbed. 
One or two had their tablets with them but they took few notes. 
Helena saw that her lady-in-waiting had twice scratched the 
single word “Demiurge,” and twice ploughed it through. Those 
who still sought to follow Marcias’s meaning, looked anxious; 
happier those who surrendered without resistance to the flood 
of Sinead speech and floated supine and agape; they were 
| etting what they had come for. Helena studied the row of 
= rofiles. She looked at Minervina who sat facing them 
at the lecturer’s side. At the close of each paragraph Minervina 
nodded, as though confirmed in an opinion she had long held. 

“All things are double one against another,” said Marcias and 
Minervina nodded. “So the things of error come; then the 
Gnosis intervenes. Dosithus knew himself not to be the Standing 
One, acknowledged his error, and in his knowledge was made 
one with the mensual twenty-nine, and with Helena, the 
thirtieth half-one,” (“Not this Helena,” thought Helena) —“who 
is both mother and bride of Adam the primal.” 

Minervina nodded, deeply and gravely into the roll of firm 
flesh below her chin, and Helena felt something shockingly 
unsuitable to the occasion take shape deep within herself and 
irresistibly rise; something native to her, inalienable, long over- 
laid, foreign to her position, to marriage and motherhood, to 
the cares of her great household, the olive-presses and the almond 
picking; foreign to the schooling of thirty years, to the puzzled, 
matronly heads in the stuffy, steamy hall; something that smacked 
of the sea-mist and the stables and the salty tangles of a young red 
head. Helena fought it. She compressed herself in the chair, she 
bit her thumbs, she drew her scarf over her face, she ground her 
heel against her ankle-bone, she tried furiously to cram her mind 
with all the sad things she knew—Minervina’s Bithynian accent 
and deserted Dido—but with no avail. Overborne, all the more 
audible for her efforts at suppression, Helena began to giggle. 

The infection did not spread. The lady-in-waiting a> the 
wax tablet recalled from hontn by the clucking at her side 


and observing Helena’s veiled face and trembling shoulders, 
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supposed that something pathetic had been said, scented tears, 
and not to be outdone in delicacy of feeling, assumed her own 
particular expression of woe. 

The voice rippled on, and when Helena at length had hold of 
herself, was at the peroration. The hostess said her words of. 
thanks: “. . . I am sure we are all a great deal clearer than we 
were on this important topic . . . the lecturer has kindly consented 
to answer any questions . . .” 

No one spoke immediately; then: “I was not quite sure 
whether you said that the Demiurge was an Aeon.” 

“No madam. It was one of the aims of my poor discourse to 
demonstrate that he was not.” 

“Oh . . . thank you.” 

Minervina nodded as though to say: “I could have told you 
that, and I should have done so rather more sharply.” 

There was a further pause, then in clear, schoolroom tone, 
Helena said: “What I should like to know is: When and where 
did all this happen? And how do you know?” 

Minervina frowned. Marcias replied: “These things are beyond 
time and space. Their truth is integral to their proposition and 
by nature transcends material proof.” 

“Then, please, how do you know?” 

“By a life-time of patient and humble study, Your Majesty.” 

“But study of what?” 

“That, I fear, would take a life-time to particularize.” 

A little murmur of admiration greeted this neat reply and on 
the crest of it the hostess rose to dismiss the meeting. The ladies 
rustled forward towards the lecturer but he, deprecating their 
flattery, came to greet Helena. “I was told Your Majesty might 
do me the honour of coming.” 

“I scarcely hoped you had recognized me. I am afraid the 
lecture was far pe my head. But I am delighted to see you 
have prospered. Are you . . . are you able to travel as you wish?” 

“Yes, I was given my freedom many years ago by a kind, 
foolish old woman who took a fancy for my verses.” 

“Did you get to Alexandria?” ' 

“Not yet, but I found what I wanted. Did you reach Troy, 
highness ?”’ 

“No, oh no.” 

“Or Rome?” 
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“Not even there.” 

“But you found what you wanted?” 

“T have accepted what I found. Is that the same?” 

“For most people. I think you wanted more.” 

“Once. Now I am past my youth.” 

“But your question just now. “When? Where? How do you 
know ?’—was a child’s question.” 

“That is why your religion would never do for me, Marcias. 
If I ever found a teacher it would have to be one who called 
little children to him.” 

“That, alas, is not the spirit of the time. We live in a very old 
world today. We know too much. We should have to forget 
everything and be born again to answer your questions.” 

Other ladies, eager to be presented to Marcias, stood round 
him, keeping their distance until the royal interview was ended. 
Helena surrendered him to them and was led to her litter. 
Minervina remained to wallow in the new revelation. 

That evening Helena sent for Lactantius and said: “I went to 
the lecture this afternoon. I found I knew the man quite well. 
He used to belong to my father in Britain. He’s put on a lot of 
weight since then. I couldn’t understand a word he said. It’s all 
bosh, isn’t it?” 

“All complete bosh, Your Majesty.” 

“So I supposed. Just wanted to make sure. Tell me, Lactantius, 
this god of yours. If I asked you when and where he could be 
seen, what would you say?” 

“T should say that as a man he died two hundred and seventy- 
eight years ago in the town now called Aelia Capitolina in 
Palestine.” 

“Well, that’s a straight answer anyway. How do you know?” 

““We have the accounts written by witnesses. Besides that there 
is the living memory of the Church. We have knowledge handed 
down from father to son, invisible places marked by memory— 
the cave where he was born, the tomb where his body was laid, 
the grave of Peter. One day all these things will be made public. 
Now they are kept a secret. If you want to visit the holy places 
you must find the right man. He can tell you, so many paces 
to the East from such and such a stone, where the shadow falls 
at sunrise on such and such a day. A few families know these 
things and they see to it that their children learn the instructions. 
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One day when the Church is free and open there will be no need 


for such devices.” 
“Well, that’s all most interesting. Thank you, Lactantius. 


Good-night.” 
“Good night, Your Majesty.” 
“No one has seen him for nearly three hundred years ” 


“Some have seen him. The martyrs see him now. 

“Have you?” 

“No.” 

“Do you know anyone who has?” 

“Your Majesty, I must beg you to excuse me. There are things 
that must not be spoken of to anyone outside the household.” 

“T should not have asked. All my life I have caused offence to 
religious people by asking questions. Good-night, Lactantius.” 

“Good-night, Your Majesty.” 


The Second Spring 


Four years passed. Crispus was called to his father’s head- 
quarters and left jubilantly. Minervina married an ambitious, 
bald young Belgian and lost interest in the Higher Thought. 
The Indian ape aged prematurely, took sick in the chill river mist 
and died. In his own time, the ripe and right time, Constantine 
marched into Italy. 

Rumour and courier arrived simultaneously from Rome. 
Tréves was agog; all save the Empress Dowager. Her life had 
abounded in such tidings; one victory more, one emperor the 
less, another family pact between the victors, another loveless 
marriage; she had seen it all time and again; the division of 
spheres of influence; the start of another brief period of plotting 
and spying; these things came and went in their eccentric orbits. 

The Edict of Milan, giving toleration to the Church, was 
promulgated at Tréves. 

“Why all the excitement?” said Helena. “No one has interfered 
with the Christians here since my husband’s day. For weeks you 
have been going about as if you had seen a vision, Lactantius. 
You, a historian who thinks in centuries?” 

“As a historian, ma’am, I think we are living in a unique age. 
This little battle at the Milvian Bridge may one day count with 
Thermopylae and Actium.” 
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“Because of the Praetorians? I can’t help being rather sorry 
for them, you know, even though they were on the wrong side. 
I never saw them on parade. It was one of the things I used to 
look forward to.” 

“The Praetorian Guard has had no importance, ma’am, for a 
hundred years.” 

“T’m only teasing, Lactantius. Of course I know why you are 
all so excited. I confess I am a little uneasy myself. It’s this story 
that’s going round that my boy has turned Christian. Has he?” 

“Not exactly, ma’am, as far as we can learn. But he has put 
himself under the protection of Christ.” 

“Why will no one ever talk plain sense to me? Am I too 
stupid? It is all I have ever asked, all my life, a straight answer to 
a straight question; and I never get one. Was there a cross in the 
sky? Did my son see it? How did it get there? If it was there and 
he saw it, how did he know what it meant? I don’t profess to 
know much about omens but I cannot conceive of a more 
obvious sign of disaster. All I want is the simple truth. Why 
don’t you answer me?” 

After a pause Lactantius said: “Perhaps because I have read 
too much. I’m not the person to come to with straight, simple 
questions, ma’am. I don’t know the answers. There are those 
who do, the sort of people who stayed behind in the East. The 
will be coming out of prison now, what’s left of them. They'll 
be able to answer you, but I doubt even their being quite as 
straight and simple as you want. All I can say is: it may have 
happened just as the people say. Such things do happen. We all 
have the chance to choose the Truth and I dare say Emperors 
sometimes have the chance offered them in a more spectacular 
way than humbler folk. All we know is that the Emperor is 
behaving as though he had seen a vision. As you know he has 
brought the Church into the open.” 

“Beside Jupiter and Isis and the Phrygian Venus.” 

“Christianity is not that sort of religion, ma’am. It cannot 
share anything with anybody. Whenever it is free, it will 
conquer.” 

“Perhaps there was some point in the persecutions then.” 

“The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church.” 

“You get it both ways, then.” 

“Both ways. We have that promise, ma’am.” 
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“It is always the same, Lactantius, when we talk about religion. 
You never quite answer my questions, but you always leave me 
with the feeling that somehow the answer was there all the 
time if we had only taken a little more trouble to find it. It all 
seems to make sense up to a point, and again beyond that point. 
And yet one can’t pass the point . . . Well, I am an old woman, 
too old to change now.” 

But in that unique springtide there was no escape from change, 
not even in Tréves, most polite of cities, not even for Helena, 
most secluded of women. The huge boredom which from its 
dead centre in Diocletian’s heart had sodden and demented the 
world, had passed like the plague. New green life was pricking 
and unfolding and entwining everywhere among the masonry 
and the ruts. In that dawn, reflected Lactantius, to be old was 
very heaven; to have lived in a Hope which defied reason; which 
existed, rather, only in the reason and in the affections, quite 
unattached to common experience or calculation; to see that 
Hope take substantial and homely form near at hand and on all 
sides, as a fog, lifting, may suddenly reveal to a ship’s compan 
that, through no skill of theirs, they have silently drifted into safe 
anchorage; to catch a glimpse of simple unity in a life that had 
seemed all vicissitude—this, thought Lactantius, was something 
to match the exuberance of Pentecost: something indeed -in 
which Christmas, Easter and Pentecost had their an celebration. 

He, if anyone, should have understood what was going on 
round him, but he was left breathless, quite outrun, with all his 
fine vocabulary exhausted and only the clichés of court eulogy 
ready to mind. Events were no longer following their humdrum 
human pace. There was a disproportion everywhere between 
cause and effect, between motive and movement, an intervening 
impetus and increase beyond normal calculation. In his dream a 
man may put his horse at a sizeable obstacle and without design, 
take wing and soar far above it, or seek to move a rock and find 
it weightless in his hands. Lactantius had never learned to subdue 
his sympathies as the critics prescribed. What was left to him 


~ now but to accept the mystery and glorify the proximate cause, 


the distant, ambiguous Emperor? 
In terms of documented history Constantine had done little. 


In most of the West the Edict of Milan merely regularized the 
existing practice; in the East it comprised a precarious truce, 
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swiftly repudiated. The Supreme Deity recognized by Constan- 
tine was something far wide of the Christian trinity; the Labarum 


a highly heraldic rendering of the cross of the martyrs. It was all 
very vague, ~ plainly designed to please; the lucky thought 


of a man too busy to worry about niceties or profundities. 
Constantine had made terms with a new ally of unknown 
strength; he had shelved a problem. So it might seem to the 
strategists of the East who counted the order of battle, legion by 
legion, granary by granary; so, perhaps, it seemed to Constantine. 
But as the news spread everywhere in Christendom, from every 
altar a great wind of prayer gathered and mounted, lifted the 
whole squat smoky dome of the Ancient World, swept it off 
and up like the thatch of a stable, and threw open the calm and 
brilliant prospect of measureless space. 

The oblivious Caesars fought on. They marched across 
frontiers, made treaties and broke them, decreed marriages and 
divorces and legitimizations, murdered their prisoners, betrayed 
their allies, deserted their dead and dying armies, boasted and 
despaired, fell on their swords or sued for mercy. All the tin 
mechanism of Power regularly revolved, like a watch stil 
ticking on the wrist of a dead man. 

Far behind the fighting the royal women beguiled the time 
with their eunuchs and chaplains; they acquired engaging youn 
clergymen from Africa, well bred, well read, m2 taught all 
manner of variations of the orthodox creed. One week they 
talked of Donatus; of Arius the next. 

Everywhere Constantine prospered until he became blandly 
aware that he was invincible. Here and there amid the chop and 
push of the times there were glimpses of a nobler figure; young 
Crispus, all dash and fidelity, last warrior of the high Roman 
tradition on whose shield the fanciful might descry the fading 
blazon of Hector. Reports of him came to Helena, as once of 
his father, and were as fondly welcomed. His name was remem- 
bered daily at her palace Mass. For Helena had been baptized. 

None knows when or where. No record was made. Nothing 
was built or founded. There was no public holiday. Great bene- 
factions flowed from her from then onwards but nothing was 
done that day to mark it on any calendar. Privately and humbly, 
like thousands of others, she stepped down into the font and 
emerged a new woman. Were there regrets for her earlier 
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loyalty? Was she persuaded point by point? Did she merely 
conform to the prevailing fades, lie blandly open to Divine 
Grace and without design become its brimming vehicle? We do 
not know. She was one seed in a vast germination. 

Surely, now, she needed all the last years left to her to grow 
undisturbed? The strong, questing will had found its object; the 
exile her home. The Empire was united and at peace. The Faith 
was established. All that remained for the Dowager Empress was 
to nestle down in her cradle of universal respect and prepare her 
soul for the day when she would find herself wafted to heaven 
and royally received there. . 

Those who spoke thus did not know the new Helena. She 
was past seventy when Constantine invited her to his jubilee 
celebrations at Rome. And off she went at once for her first visit. 


(To be continued in July and concluded in August.) 


A DECADE 


IN RETROSPECT 
5 
ANDRE L. SIMON 


HEN I look back upon the decade during which I 
sailed most smoothly into my seventies, I am faced 
with a rather confusing jostle and joggle of happy and 
gistressing memories. There is the real joy and no little surprise 
at being old and fit, still retaining one’s zest for life and work. 
At the same time there is an inescapable sense of sadness pulling 
at one’s heartstrings, and, strangely enough, it is not the memory 
of all the good friends and the good times now gone for ever 


t Contributors to this series are freely expressing their own views, which are 
not necessarily endorsed by THE MontH.—Editor. 
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which is distressing, but the consciousness that the younger 

erations, all who were born since the first World War, have 
~ so much through the folly of their elders, and the stranglehold 
of money. There must be many who are unaware of their loss 
and quite satisfied with their fate, but this may be accounted a 
merciful dispensation of Providence: it is possible to ignore but 
not to deny the deterioration of our Christian civilization: it 
set in long ago but it has been aggravated and accelerated in the 
course of the past decade. Of course, it would be both unfair 
and foolish not to acknowledge all there is on the credit side: 
heat, light and power at the service of so many more people than 
ever before; greater speed, safety and comfort by road, rail or 
air; constant entertainment through radio and television; all 
sorts of labour-, money-, and time-saving gadgets. Painless 
surgery, penicillin, streptomycin, and other wonder cures are 
blessings for which we cannot be too grateful. They have added 
to the bodily comforts and to the leisure hours of poor and rich 
alike: they have also saved much human suffering. Unfortunately 
they have also created a whole range of new wants and quite a 
number of false values which have unbalanced our lives. Thus 
whilst nobody would think of outlawing anaesthetics, one 
cannot help regretting that they have been responsible to a 
certain extent for our dimmed or lost faith in the meaning of 
the divinely ordained law that suffer we must upon earth. 

One of the most momentous changes within my own life’s 
experience has been the decay of the home. Houses are no longer 
what they were, not because the blitz has made a mockery of 
the old saying “‘as safe as houses,” but because motor-cars have 
cut off the roots which held rich and poor alike to the home that 
was their “‘castle.’” Houses now mostly mean a roof over one’s 
head, with a garage but no wine-cellar. One must have some- 
where to sleep when the day’s work is done, so one must get a 
house at a reasonable rental and at a reasonable distance from 
one’s work. As many meals as possible are now eaten “out,” 
and no longer as before by the rich patrons of hotels and 
restaurants, but by the manual workers for whom canteens and 
public eating-houses have become indispensable since the wife 
and grown-up daughters no longer stay at home to cook but go 
out to work whenever they can. We come home to sleep, but 
whenever we can afford it or manage it we all are only too glad 
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to leave the house that is no longer “home’’ in the old-fashioned 
sense. The rich leave their splendid mansions in Rolls or Bentleys; 
the suburbanites leave their semi-detached villas in tin Lizzies; 
the “workers” get away from their drab tenements in luxurious 
motor-coaches, but all of them have the same urge to leave their 
house for a breath of fresh air and a change. The traditional idea 
of hearth and home, which was accepted as the highest expression 
of happiness, was closely associated with family life, and there 
were changes enough to keep everybody busy and happy in a 
house full of young children. Today the cost of living, they say, 
makes large families quite out of the question. So houses are no 
longer the homes they used to be. But is it really the cost of 
living that is to blame, or the greater selfishness of the younger 
generations? Many women who have no children or who will 
not have more than one child, spend more on cosmetics and 
cigarettes than their mothers paid in food and clothes for a 
whole family of healthy, happy boys and girls. That is where 
standards are so false today: “perms” and painted nails cost a lot 
but bring in nothing: children also cost a lot but they make the 
home and bring God’s blessing upon it. Of course, there were 

ainted women before the dawn of the twentieth century; they 
nl to the oldest profession in the world, one which now 
suffers from the unfair competition of married women, married 
today and divorced tomorrow, madly craving for glamour and 
pleasure: they may not be so fast, but they have little if any 
more sense than the greyhound after the electric hare. 

The tragedy is that the multiplication of our needs today 
makes higher wages quite inevitable, and since everything that 
we need must be made and handled by wage-earners, we have 
come to the vicious circle of an ever-rising cost of living which is 
both the result of and the justification for higher wages. This is 
how money, that was the servant of man, has become his master 
and tyrant, often more a curse than a blessing, and sometimes 
positively a blight that will rot and ruin all that is best in us. 

Even among the commoner neéessaries of life, many have 
become dearer not because they are any better or even because 
they happen to be scarcer than before, but solely because some- 
body has managed to turn them into a source of personal wealth. 
Take porridge as an instance. It never was better than when it 
was made from anonymous oatmeal, bought by the pound in a 
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plain paper bag, but it has been replaced today by any amount 
of different processed breakfast foods, not nearly so nutritious 
but costing much more merely because they come to us in 
cartons or other packagings bearing a well-advertised name. 

Worse still are the things which are actually harmful and yet 
have become daily necessaries for rich and poor alike, like tooth- 
pastes, a detestable invention which is much more modern than 
most people imagine. A hard tooth brush and a good disinfectant 
mouth-wash did their work to everybody’s entire satisfaction 
until some bold American advertising expert hit upon the 
fantastic notion that a deadly “film” settled upon our white 
teeth during our peaceful slumbers, and that made the fortunes 
of the people who concoct smooth and pleasing mixtures of 
pall x and grit, nicely presented, attractively packaged, and 
retailed at prices leaving a handsome profit to manufacturer and 
middlemen. 

There was at Genets, in Normandy, on the mainland im- 
mediately facing Mont St. Michel, an inn where my brothers 
and I used to have lunch once or twice, during the long summer 
holidays, when the tide happened to be right for us to cross to 
the Mont by the gréves during the early afternoon. There was — 
but one table, one long refectory table, and no choice: all had 
what happened to be the fare of the day. Bread (home-baked), 
butter (home-churned), and cider (home-made), were always 
there, excellent, and a discrétion, so were the radis roses from the 
garden, the saucisson and other charcuterie that kept the guests 
usy until /a patronne came in bearing an immense golden omelette 
stuffed with lardons and chives. The main dish was either a Gigot 
of pré-salé, or roast veal, pommes de terre frites with it, and a green 
salad to follow; cheese, of course, and whatever fruit was in 
season. And the cost? One Franc. It sounds quite impossible; even 
remembering that it was a “gold” franc worth some fifty of 
today’s paper francs; but not if one bears in mind that not one 
sou of that franc was paid out; all the food and the drink came 
from the farm and there were no wages to pay. Father and 
mother, the boys and the girls, all belonged to the same team, 
and all played the game. Avranches on market days was all 
the excitement they knew and cared for, but their lives were by 
no means dull: they all had too much to do, and they all were 
far too keen to do it well to be bored. This was not peculiar to 
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the people who lived on the land; it was the generally accepted 
belief in une place pour chacun and chacun a sa place. 

It did not mean that you had to stay put, any more than you 
had to be resigned to your fate. Far from it! It meant that the 
immeasurably lower cost of living gave us a chance to marry 
young, to be unafraid of responsibilities, to welcome them, in 
fact, with the cheerful confidence that was the privilege and one 
of the chief assets of youth. Money mattered so much less than 
that young people could and did choose the profession or occupa- 
tion in which they felt confident of succeeding, the work that 
so appealed to their personal tastes that it would become a real 
hobby in time. In other words we could and did step into the 
ring of life sure to win; we filled our glass without asking our- 
selves whether we could afford it. Can the young people of 
today do the same? I doubt it. There were no family allowances 
and no old age pensions then, nor were they needed: parents 
looked after their children as a matter of course, just as children 
looked after their parents grown old. We were far more intolerant 
of any meddling with our own family affairs and our own 
personal liberty than the youths of today, many of whom do 
not resent, and some of whom even welcome being hopelessly 
tied up in red tape to the apron of a grandmotherly Administra- 
tion. Nor did we suffer from the present headache of getting all 
the money that must be found to keep pace with present needs 
and prices. Our greatest ambition was not to make more money 
but to make a success of our lives, to do whatever we had chosen 
to do really well, and if at all possible better than others had done 
it before, whether in farms, schools, offices, or factories, at cattle 
shows, art exhibitions or trade fairs. There was a general apprecia- 
tion of and desire for real quality, not necessarily for what was 
the dearest but really the best: it mattered much more than what 
paid best. As a matter of fact, what pays best is practically always 
quantity and not quality. It is only when supplies can keep pace 
with the demand that it is worth while to create a greater demand, 
and it is only then that fortunes are made: this is why there are 
beer barons and whisky lords but no wine peers., 

I cannot help being afraid that mass production will become 
universal on account of the stress of present economic conditions 
and that the standards of good taste will fall inevitably. The 
fact that the original handiwork of a gifted artist or skilled 
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artisan must necessarily be dearer than mass-produced goods or 
shoddy imitations may be more of a limiting factor than when 
the cost of living was so much lower than it is now, but the loss 
of leisure and opportunities is an even greater handicap for the 
boys and girls who left school and college during the past two 
decades than the lack of spare cash. There is no great harm done 
when we choose to, or are forced to do or go without that which 
is best; what is disastrous is not to know the bad from the good, 
and the greater tragedy of all is not to care. There cannot be any 
hope where there is no desire to train one’s taste, to recognize, 
to appreciate, to enjoy the slight yet all-important differences 
between fair and fine, good and great. Taste cannot be bought 
over the counter. It is a gift like sight, speech and hearing which 
can and should be trained peaets it is there. Music may be 
taught to the blind but not to the deaf. There are immensely 
wealthy people who are taste-blind: they derive no enjoyment 
whatever from the absurdly costly trimmings of their lives. It 
does not matter much because the immensely wealthy people are 
so few and are likely to be fewer. What does matter is that the 
masses of the people are losing their power of appreciation as 
well as the power to think for themselves. Unfortunately the 
technique atom persuasion has been brought to such a pitch 
of efficiency that knowingly or unconsciously the younger 
generations have their own minds made up for them by the 
Press, Publicity, and Propaganda experts. And even granting, 
for the sake of argument, that the experts know all the facts and 
all the answers; granting even that they have at heart solely our 
own good and seek no reward for themselves, men of my 
generation still refuse to surrender their right to a critical opinion 
of their own; we were brought up upon a deeply rooted tradition 
of independence and individualism, and we cannot help viewing 
with the utmost distaste the trend towards the so-called “demo- 
cratic” uniformity which has been such an outstanding feature 
of the past decade. It is, of course, by no means new. “Democracy” 
had its bloody jour de gloire in 1789, when the man in the street— 
in the streets of Paris, shouted Les aristocrates a la lanterne. Until 
then, in France as well as in England, an aristocrat might be axed 
but never hanged like a common fellow. Inequalities at birth are 
beyond redress by dictators, parliaments or scientists: to be born 
rich or poor matters so little compared to being born brainless 
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and sickly or brainy and healthy. But inequalities at the hour of 
death can be attended to by the State: this is surely a victory for 
“Democracy”: the hangman or Westminster Abbey, the guillo- 
tine or the Panthéon are now for commoners and patricians alike. 

Even in Heaven there is no uniformity amongst the angels 
and archangels, and yet the law of the land decreed until quite 
recently that we were all to accept a uniform type of processed 
“mouse-trap” cheese, and a minister of the Crown dulled that 
Taste was merely one of the obsolete privileges of the idle rich. 
What a libel on the poor! Taste, talent and genius, feeling and 
understanding are the common heritage of rich and poor alike, 
and since there always has been a great many more poor than 
rich in the world, it is by no means surprising that in all lands 
and times many more poets, artists and men of genius were born 
poor than rich. Taste cannot be bought, but it can be killed by 
the planners planning mediocrity for all. 

Snow-capped mountains, green vales and romantic lochs go 
on being beautiful whether dull natives take any notice or not, 
whether admiring tourists are many or few. But mere men are 
different: they do not go on giving us of their best unless there 
be a demand for it, and there will be no demand for the best soon 
unless the rising generations are taught to recognize it, to appre- 
ciate it and to pay the right price for it. The education of taste 
should be one of the more important features of a school’s 
curriculum. It is far more important than almost any other 
subject. What is the use of teaching a child to read or write 
unless you teach him or her what is good and what is bad taste 
to read or write, to eat or drink, to wear or to say? The greatest 


difficulty will be, I fear, to find the teachers! 
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THE CLAUDEL-GIDE 
CORRESPONDENCE’ 


An Open Letter to Jacques Riviere 


FRANCOIS MAURIAC 


F, dear Jacques, we remain essentially unchanged in the next 

world, I do not think that this correspondence between Gide 

and Claudel, published by Le Figaro Littéraire, can leave you 
indifferent, revealing as-it does the secrets of at least one of these 
two men’s lives. Since I read it I have been musing earnestly and 
rather sadly, as you, too, have doubtless done: if you had lived 
and reached my age, perhaps like me you would have kept a 
childish confidence in elders whom we have blindly admired 
and loved. From the depths of that gulf of light where you are, 
I picture you looking sadly and reproachfully at these letters 
that have been given to the world, documents in a case which 
has been pleaded and lost and which now interests no one but 
the literary historian. 

You remember what significance they had for us when we 
were boys. We had not read them, of course, but we knew of 
their existence. The exchanges between the poet who wrote the 
Grandes Odes and the author of the Nourritures Terrestres con- 
cerned both of us in a very special way; for the point at issue 
far transcended the particular aspects of Corydon. What Christian 
in his twenties did not hesitate in those days between two tempting 
courses: that of Claudel’s God and his exacting love, and that 
of the pleasant world where “everything is allowed”? 

Here then is that correspondence, which has now been pro- 
faned: it calls to mind those paltry pieces of furniture, hallowed 
by contact with loved ones now dead, and full of childhood 
memories, which have been carried out of the holy shadow of 
the house that has been sold to stand on the pavement in the 
indifferent sunshine, waiting to be auctioned. This sale before the 
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owner’s death, more than any event on the international scene, 
makes me take seriously the evidence that we belong to a 
disintegrating society. 

I will try to overcome my sadness. With your help I will force 
myself to draw from these letters a lesson which concerns only 
the two of us—so I should be tempted to write, if it were fitting 
for me to trouble your unimaginable peace, dear Jacques, with 
my petty troubles. These pathetic letters make me think about 
the condition of that strange animal, the man of letters, and that 
law which governs the species to which I belong, and to which you 
also belonged: the law which forbids us to leave this world before 
we have said everything about ourselves, before we are certain that 
the dossier we leave behind us is complete, and that no document 
has been kept out, even the one that most harms our memory. 

Since Jean-Jacques, since Chateaubriand, it is no longer the 
book that matters, but the author’s own drama, which the book 
expounds and enriches with images. Everything happens as if the 
writer had no doubts about his mission, which is to appear down 
through the centuries as a certain well-defined type of man: the 

ortrait must be complete so that no one can make even the 
smallest addition. 

In the case of André Gide, curiously enough, this resolution is 
strengthened because it depends on a point of ethics: the man 
who wrote Corydon and chose to pass through life with his face 
uncovered, holding his mask in his hand, wants our descendants 
to know him even more intimately: so he hands over to them 
documents of the greatest secrecy, those notebooks where the man 
who no longer prays sometimes gains relief from a burden which 
he despairs of carrying all alone: as if he was making a hole in 
the ground to bury his face and pour forth the unspeakable secret 
of his destiny into an unknown ear. Even if we regret it, we 
understand why Gide consented to the publication of his letters 
in Le Figaro Littéraire, and perhaps from where you are, dear 
Jacques, you understand even better. That consent is based on 
a point of view which he took up many years ago. 

Dare I admit that I find Paul Claudel’s reasons less easy to 
understand? Why has he agreed to this publication? After all 
Gide is still alive, his trial is still going on, the last word con- 
cerning him has not yet been said. Am I wrong in thinking that 
by offering for sale his letters to Gide he has given up too soon? 
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“The examination is finished,” he seems to tell us. Surely not. 
Our papers are not handed in until we die: you know that, 
Jacques, for you were saved at the last moment, and your dying 
words were: “And now I know that I am miraculously saved.” 
It would seem that in Claudel’s eyes Gide is already judged, and 
that we must abandon our efforts. I realize of course that on 
another plane we can continue our entreaties—by prayer, by 
sacrifice. All the same, this correspondence which Claudel has 
given to the world makes us think that in his eyes the stakes have 
been wagered, and that he considers his former attempts to win 
over an exceptional soul as vain. 

But why “exceptional”? Here we touch on a doubt that I 
myself feel and that perhaps Claudel too has felt. This spiritual 
struggle round a ant which appeared to us more precious 
any, has led Catholic writers secretly to believe that a great writer 
is more valuable in the eyes of the Infinite Being than a humble 
Christian in the street. Our mistake was to carry over to the 
plane of Eternity the prestige which a fine writer enjoys among 
men. The Church’s complete disdain for novels and other trifles 
by writers ought, however, to prepare us for the slightly humiliat- 
ing mercy which will perhaps be accorded literary folk on the 
day when accounts are finally settled. On that day, I sometimes 
imagine that there will be no question of our books being brought 
as testimony for or against us, they will not even exist in the 
mind of God, who knows the secrets of our hearts from the 
inside, and so has no need of those false pieces of evidence about 
ourselves, of those touched up portraits in which we pose—in 
short, of our books. 

Perhaps Claudel—the author of this crushing, concise line: 
“man of letters, assassin and prostitute’”—perhaps he understands 
that all the priests and all the faithful who pray and suffer in 
secret for the salvation of a great writer, and who would not 
do the same for a chestnut vendor at the street-corner, think far 
too highly of literary people. We are in truth brothers of the 
actor and, even more, of the prostitute, for we lose our own 
personality, put on other people’s, give ourselves to the first 
comer, expose our hearts as others do their bodies, and sell 
ourselves. 

But can it be, perhaps, that Claudel too, like André Gide, is 
anxious to add a trait to the picture of himself which he will 
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leave behind? How strange that must seem to you, dear Jacques, 
from where you are! We cannot help admiring the way in which 
these two great opponents, as they grapple with one another, both 
believe in that mocking eternity which the hand-books of 
literature promise. Such faith may well seem comic today when © 
all the pythonesses, all the sibyls, all the Cassandras warn us that 
our generation will leave no posterity behind. 

Perhaps in the midst of this civilization which is crumbling 
around them, our old masters console themselves with the 
thought that from Antigone to pious Aeneas, nearly all the 
principal characters in the ancient world were able to blaze a 
trail towards us, across the debris of Athens, of Carthage and 
of Rome, and that on the smoking ruins of Europe Apuleius’ 
Golden Ass still wags his obscene ears. So we men of letters 
dream that the creatures we have invented will interest the hearts 
and minds of those who survive the atomic age. What madness! 
But we all have that dream, from Claudel to the latest winner 
of the “prix Goncourt.” 

Both the Christian and the atheist imagine that the characters 
in their books will have the same good fortune. Gide’s fragile 
caravels and Claudel’s heavy windjammers sail before the wind 
with passionate faith towards immortal fame in the minds of 
men, which is in reality pure nothingness. Even the Christian 
admits that he puts his hope in that dust and ashes, in that void. 

As for Gide, we who are still alive can do nothing more for 
him: only you, Jacques, know how to speak to him at night 
when he lies awake and reflects. He will recognize your friendly 
voice. Say to him: “Dear Gide, this correspondence which you 
hand over to all comers as a document like any other in the 
history of your life, is in reality an episode in that drama whose 
outcome we do not yet know: a clumsy and abortive attempt, 
the failure of which, however, does not permit us to make any 
judgment concerning the final outcome—the only thing that 
matters. You were not given the grace of being born in thebosom 
of holy mother Church, nor of following the royal road which 
she has built towards life everlasting; but there are goat tracks 
which also lead to God.” 

Guide him, dear Jacques, towards one of those secret paths. 
Help him to cross by himself the line of demarcation beyond 
which reigns that love in which you came to believe. 
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MEMBERSHIP OF 
THE CHURCH 


By 
MAURICE BEVENOT 


or Christians, the nature of the Church is a question which 
cannot leave them indifferent. It is one of the chief pre- 
occupations of theologians today. Its study has been stimu- 
lated by the World Council of Churches, whose very existence, 
let alone its name, sets the problem: What is the Church? and 
what are “the Churches” in relation to it? Every denomination 
represented in the World Council has been explicitly engaged 
with these questions both in this country and on the Continent, 
and not least in America. Among Catholics, too, especial 
abroad, a deepening of their understanding of the Church has 
been going on, and in the vast literature that has appeared in the 
last twenty years, their influence on the general thought has been 
considerable, just as they themselves have been glad to profit 
by the many Biblical, linguistic and other studies of permanent 
value which have been made by their “separated brethren.” 

In this country, The Times correspondence on “Catholicism 
Today” weaved in and out with almost unfailing courtesy, 
avoiding, perhaps deliberately, the direct question: what, after 
all, is “the Church” ? But if so fundamental a question really fell 
outside its scope, the letters revealed by implication what wide 
divergences existed upon it in the minds of the different writers. 
Indeed, it became obvious that among the Catholic contributors 
themselves there was a divergence, at least in the practical field, 
and readers whose interest in the matter had now been roused 
might well ask themselves what, then, is the Catholic doctrine on 
the Church? 

The following pages are an attempt to present with a minimum 
of technical language a rough global answer to this question, 
without any comparison, with the views of other Christian bodies. 
Even so, they make no pretence at completeness, confined as 
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they are to one aspect: the membership of the Church; but this 
approach necessarily involves the spiritual and the institutional 
sides of the Church as these are understood by Catholic theo- 
logians, and the relations of one to the other may throw light on 
the nature of the Church itself. 


We must not allow words and metaphors to enslave us. What 
words ought to mean and what they do mean are often very 
different. Obviously “being a member” should evoke a biological 
image: it should mean having some such relation to a givéh 
whole as arms or legs have to a human or animal body. It 
is one of the oldest metaphors of human thought, bortowed by 
St. Paul to drive home certain attitudes which Christians should 
have towards God, towards Christ’s humanity, towards each 
other. It was common enough at the time among the Stoics, with 
special reference to the unity of the State. But it is clear that like 
most metaphors, allegories and analogies, it can by its very natufe 
only be partial: there is something in the relationship between a 
State and its citizens (or between the Church and the faithful) 
which corresponds to the telationship between a human body and 
its members, and yet it is clear that there are many things on either 
side which do not correspond. Omnis comparatio lance, as the 
Scholastics wisely recognized. Yet they were themselves often 
tempted to identify what in the Church might correspond to 
the neck, knees, feet, etc., of the body—even down to the nails 
and hair. No doubt those who did so were illustrating some 
reality in the Church which they knew of from other sources, 
as, for instance, the special mediation of our Lady, owing to her 
“closeness” to the Head, but there has been a danger of basing 
theological conclusions purely on a metaphor, beyond the 
intention of the sacred writer who originally made use of it. 
From an instrument which we could handle, the metaphor has 
been turned into a machine to enslave us. 

If this temptation is still with us, there is a corrective at hand 
which, for all the slovenliness of thought which it reveals, will 
yet save us from settling out of hand a question like that of 
the “membership” of the Church. It must be recognized that in 
the course of time metaphors wear thin, and that in practice 
metaphors and homely proverbs are used in everyday life without 
any reference to the image or comparison of their origin. In fact, 
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whether we are talking of the State, or of a club, or of any other 
organization, our use of the word “membership” need never 
evoke the image of a living organism, a “body” in the human, 
animal sense. The word “member” has in ordinary parlance 
become entirely detached from the image whence it originally 
sprang. Of course, it has retained something of the original, but 
t something is little more than the relationship of a part to the 
whole, when some grouping of persons is in question. One does 
not s of the members of a machine, of a car or a ship, nor 
say that the counties or towns are the members of a country. 
Human relationships are always implied, which is perhaps a little 
odd, since there is no human relationship between my hand and 
my body. But there it is: whatever the metaphor ought to mean, 
in fact it does mean the relationship which exists among men 
between the individuals and the group to which they belong. 

As with the “members,” so with the “body,” the name given 
to the group. We use it without for a moment thinking of a 
human or animal body at all. “Body” and “members” remain 
correlative, but both have, at least in English, shed the original 
associations from which they sprang. At the same time, they have 
both assumed a quite definite connotation—however different 
it may be from the original: they imply an organization with its 
rules, its privileges and its restrictions,so that it is onlyimproperly, 
by a kind of extension of meaning, that they can be used where 
these are absent. They have become, in common parlance, terms 
with a juridical content; terms, therefore, which we must be 
wary of using in an applied sense in other contexts. 

To illustrate this distinctive connotation, let us take as an 
example the Liberal Club (or the Conservative or any other). 
A man may find himself in agreement with some particular 
Liberal policy. He may even feel so strongly in its favour that he 
devotes his time, money and energy to promoting that policy. 
He may as a result be even invited to address Liberal meetings, 
and his services be duly acknowledged by the party leaders. On 
the other hand, he has no interest in other items of Liberal policy 
—he may even be violently opposed to them. Is he a member of 
the Liberal Club, or is he likely to join it? He has given support 
to part of its aims, he has co-operated with its members, but unless 
he “joins,” pays his subscriptions, and shows himself in general 
agreement with its aims, no one would ever consider him to be 
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a “member.” His activities might easily lead people to think that 
he was a member: but both he and others will be able to show 
quite plainly that he is not. It is just conceivable that in a moment 
of enthusiasm the Committee should confer an honorary mem- 
bership upon him; but it would definitely be “membership” 
with a difference. Apart from that, English usage would recognize 
that he has no right to the title “member of the Liberal Club.” 


* 
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* * 


If it is thus possible to show what the ordinary Englishman 
understands by the word “member” when he uses it automatically 
with reference to a Club, a Party, a State, one can see what 
he will understand by a “member of the Church.” He will 
first ask: “Which Church?” and then will apply to whatever 
Church is named that general idea which he has of an orga- 
nized body and apply the word “member” correspondingly. 
Members of the Church of England are not members of the 
Roman Church, and neither of them are members of the Ortho- | 
dox Church nor of the Presbyterian or Methodist Churches. E 
There is no difficulty until the idea of “‘the Church of Christ” 
enters into the picture, including as it always does essential ele- 
ments which have no place in the organized bodies simply 
considered as organized bodies. If a man holds a branch theory, 
or is captivated by the ideals of the Ecumenical Movement, he 
will have more difficulty in defining what he means by a member 
of the Church. Another, with eyes intent on Christ and the Gospel, 
will regard all organizations as irrelevant, or at most as of secon- 
dary importance: he will consider the question of “membership” 
as improper, since “the Church” transcends the categories where 
membership with its juridical connotation finds its natural 
place. From these attitudes it would seem that there is a general 
recognition that the terms “member” and “body” in their 
ordinary, profane use, are not adequate to the task of describin 
something the spiritual side of which cannot be overlooked. 
Obviously, party, club, nation have‘a “spiritual” side too, since 
they imply certain ideas and purposes to be realized, but so far 
as the brute fact of membership is concerned, what those purposes 
are can be overlooked. In the case of “the Church,” however, 
it is felt, at least vaguely, that the adoption of certain ideas or 
attitudes is a constitutive element in the very “membership,” and 
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that (whatever they may be) they cannot be overlooked, nor 
“membership” reduced merely to those elements in which the 
Church corresponds to other organized bodies. 

There is, moreover, a fresh confusion arising from an expression 
whose meaning must be faced, for it brings us to the heart of the 
matter and must be integrated in our solution. The ordin 
man who thinks in terms of juridical membership, and who is 
confronted by the Catholic axiom “Outside the Church, no sal- 
vation,” inevitably applies to it the concepts which are familiar 
to him, and deduces that Catholics believe that all others will 
be damned. That is quite clear—and bad enough. But the concepts 
are no longer clear when, as a kind of corrective to this idea of 
“the Church,” he is presented with the idea of the (mystical) 
Body of Christ. Incidentally, this substitution prompts the ques- 
tion whether “the Church” is conterminous with “the Mystical 
Body,” and some have been convinced that the Encyclical 
Mystici Corporis Christi asserted that it is. Before attempting an 
answer, we shall have to look closely at what “the Mystical Body” 
stands for. 

The fact which needs emphasizing here is that the Body in the 
“Mystical Body” has retained, in the minds of those familiar 
with it, something of the original biological metaphor. As we 
saw, the “members” of some political, cultural, or social “body” 
find their unity in their organization for a common purpose: 
the “body” is a body only in so far as the individuals put them- 
selves into it; it exists as a body only by what its various members 
bring to it. But a biological body exists in a different way. Its 
life is not made up merely of what each of its members contri- 
butes to it: in fact, its members have no choice in the matter. 
There is a soul “permeating” the whole, and if it is true that the 
body cannot live without members (at least some of them), the 
dependence of the members on the life of the body, on its soul, 
is far greater, and of a different order. It is the soul that “gives” 
the members what life they have; it is the soul which gives the 
body its unity, making the members belong to one whole. 

Now this is the idea that predominates in our minds when we 
speak of “the Mystical Body.” Whether we speak of the Holy 
Spirit as the Soul of the Mystical Body, or of Christ as being its 
Head, or of our living in Christ, or of Christ living in us, we mean 
to affirm our faith that our unity in one Body is not just our own 
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work, the result even of our combined efforts, but is due to a 
divine reality permeating us, bringing us together, urging us 
too to those efforts which are the human side of the theandric 
life of the “Mystical Body.” “Membership” as it is used here has 
a quite different connotation from that which attaches to members, 
for instance, of the “body” politic. Many of our confusions and 
misunderstandings arise from our minds sliding from one meaning 
of the word “body” to the other. We start perhaps with the 
categories proper to the latter, and carrying them over into the 
world of the Mystical Body, find ourselves entangled in countless 
problems because we are using the terms “members” and “body” 
in different senses without realizing it. Furthermore, if we ourselves 
can use these terms quite easily and naturally in the Pauline sense, 
others may be so unfamiliar with them in that sense that they 
will completely misunderstand us, taking them in their everyday 
meaning. On the other hand, when we use them in their everyday 
sense, as we often do even when speaking of the Church, non- 
Catholics who are steeped in Biblical Theology are shocked at the 
cold, juridical way with which we speak of such spiritual realities. 

It is clear that we must rid ourselves of our enslavement to 
words and come to grips with the realities themselves. What are 
those realities, as the Catholic sees them? First of all, there is a 
religious organization, distinct from every other organization, 
religious or otherwise: a “body” with a visible “Head,” “organs” 
of various kinds, a membership of about 400 million: the Roman 
Catholic Church. This was “founded,” as we say, by our Lord 
for a wholly spiritual purpose, part of which was the teaching 
and training of its members (a of its “officials” ) accordin 
to the principles of “the Kingdom,” and the proclaiming to “al 
nations” of the ways of God to men. Here then we have a “body,” 
with a clearly recognizable “membership”: those who do not 
enter that specific organization, are not members of that body. 
So long as we remain on that plane, there can be no question 
about it. 

But there is another plane, or perhaps more than one. Even 
if we confine ourselves to that body, its religious, supernatural 
elements force us to make distinctions. Thus a man is either “in 
the state of grace” or “in mortal sin,” that is, his condition of soul 
is such that if he died now, he would either be eternally saved— 
or lost. With this in mind, we have to admit that, while all the 
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members of that body are baptized and should be “in the state 
of grace,” yet not all are. If they are not, then—for the moment 
at least—all the trouble which they and others have taken that they 
might belong to the Church founded by Christ, is wasted. The 
purpose of those efforts was that the individuals concerned should 
share in that vital union with God “in Christ,” which is the life 
of the Mystical Body. But they have deliberately broken away 
from that union, by going against their conscience, and unless 
by God’s grace they come back, they are lost for ever. Do they 
cease being “members” of the Church? Unless their sin includes 
apostasy, the answer is No. But it is a temptation to say that at 
least they are no longer members of the Mystical Body: only our 
fear of enslavement to words makes us hesitate until we have 
looked a little farther. For, even as between Catholics, Christ’s 
influence can be more manifestly at work in the sinner attemptin 
to make good than in “the ninety-nine who need not penance.” 
The former may be momentarily in mortal sin, yet his curve is 
upward; that of the others may be flat, or downward even. And 
God sees beyond the present moment. In any case, we have 
among the realities to be considered, those members of the Church 
who have, as far as they are concerned, cut themselves off from the 
source of grace and of supernatural life. They are in the Church 
indeed, but, in one sense at least, not of it. 

We have now to look at other realities: the men and women 
outside the “body” which the Catholic Church is. They present 
the widest differences, from the holiest member of the sacra- 
mental, liturgical, hierarchic Orthodox Churches to the most 
degraded of pagans, civilized and uncivilized. For our present 
purpose we need only consider three sets of alternatives, which 
themselves overlap in a confusing way: baptized, or unbaptized; 
in “‘the state of grace,” or not; in good faith, or in bad faith. By 
baptism (which we presume to be validly received) a man is 
brought into a certain indissoluble relationship with Christ and 
with the Church—whether he knows it or not; a relationship 
impossible apart from baptism. Received in childhood or in 
humble dispositions, it introduces him to the life of the Mystical 
Body, and disposes his soul to receive further gifts and stimuli of 
this life. Of course, like the Catholic, he can by his own sinful 
action break away, but when he does, he will usually find it 
harder to return, Secondly, even without baptism, a man can be 
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“in the state of grace.” God alone can read the secrets of the 
heart, but something at least equivalent to Faith: a belief in God 
and a trust in Him for salvation, and a sincere attention to the 
claims of conscience, seem likely to constitute an adequate 
response to the promptings of grace in his soul, and, as implying 
a genuine love of God, to entitle him to be admitted to that 
“state.” After sin, repentance at God’s prompting may be difficult 
for him too, but the way back to te “state of grace” is not 
closed against him. Lastly, for all, whether baptized or not, who 
are not members of the visible body of the Church in the juridical 
sense, there is the question why they are not so. This is really only 
a particular case of the preceding principle, in so far as it presup- 
posed loyalty or disloyalty to conscience. If conscience in no wa 
records the fact that the Catholic Church is the body to “ih 
God wants all men to belong, the fact of not belonging to it 
can in no way be a transgression of God’s will: it is no sin, nor 
can it rob a man of the state of grace he may have come to. It 
is equally obvious that where there is bad faith, where, that is, 
the necessity of the Catholic Church is recognized, however 
obscurely, and yet nothing is done about it, then by the resistance 
to the call of conscience a man forfeits his “state of grace” or 
prevents himself ever reaching it. Naturally there is more likeli- 
hood of bad faith in an apostate than in one who has never known 
the Catholic Church from the inside. 

This is all familiar ground, but the process of analysis leaves 
one a little hesitant about its coherence. On the one hand we have 
the visible empirical Church, some members of which are cut 
off from the true life of the Mystical Body; on the other we have 
men who may be enjoying that life to the limit of their present 
capacity, who have no visible relationship with the Catholic 
Church. Yet we are told that there is but one Church, which 
is Christ’s Mystical Body; and that to belong to the one one must 
belong to the other. Are we not faced with a flagrant contra- 
diction? How can we speak of the necessity of belonging to the 
visible Church when it teaches that salvation is yet possible to 
those who recognize no allegiance to it? 

It is not unusual to come up against apparent contradictions 
where the supernatural is concerned. Besides the Blessed Trinity, 
the Incarnation at once comes to mind as an example. The truth 
is that we have not the mental equipment to grasp the inwardness 
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of that union by which a human frame and a human mind were 
the frame and the mind of the Son of God, or how the growth 
and development of that man were compatible with the tran- 
scendent perfection of God Himself. We hold the two ends of 
the chain: we cannot see how the intervening links combine. 
If that is so with the Incarnation, and in so many other cases, it 
would be strange if we could put clearly before our minds the 
“Gnwardness” of that corporate union of mankind with God, 
which is the Church. There is always a “mystery” where God’s 
grace is at work, and a humble approach to it is called for. We 
may thereby be granted some new hint or suggestion as to the 
nature of this wonderful creation of God for the good estate 
of man. 


* * * 


It may help towards an elucidation of the problem if we 
consider the notion of dimensions. Let us suppose we are living 
in Flatland. We can only imagine things in two dimensions: we 
have no experience of thickness or of height. We have an acute 
perception of distances, of straight ways and of ways round. 
If we were told that there is a third dimension, that as we can go 
this way and that, other creatures exist who can go up and down 
too, we should—if we could trust our informant—have to 
take it on faith, unable as we are to imagine what up and down 
may mean. 

Or again, living as we do in our three-spatial dimensions, we 
find it difficult to imagine a fourth, let alone the n dimensions 
which the mathematician plays with so confidently. Yet that the 
fourth dimension is “‘teal’’ we can have no doubt, sitice from it 
can be derived all kinds of knowledge about our three-dimensional 
world which would otherwise be closed to us. So that we have 
in both these illustrations instances of a reality which includes 
various truths the compatibility of which we are unable to 
picture. 

So would I see the Church, which in its full dimensions I 
call the Ecclesia, reserving for the moment the word “Church” 
for the visible organization. The Ecclesia includes both the state 
of grace and the visible organization. Speaking of the latter, we 
often speak as if we were in Flatland—overlooking for the time 
all the up-and-down. Or else we speak of it in Euclidean terms 
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—oblivious of the truths of the non-Euclidean geometries, with 
their multiple dimensions. 

When we speak, then, of the necessity of belonging to the 
Church in nie to be saved, we are leaving out of consideration 
all that dimension to which belongs the state of grace. That 
this is so is shown by our ignoring the fact that members of the 
Church may be in mortal sin and in as much danger of 9% 
lost as any who do not belong to the Church. On the other hand, 
when we speak of the salvation of those who do not belong 
to the Church, we are thinking of their union with God by 
His grace—with or without baptism—and neglecting for the 
moment the question of their relation to the Church. If, before, 
we were talking in Flatland—or, shall we say, “Floor-land”— 
we might say we are here talking in “Wall-land.” In fact, just 
as the Catholic sinner had a dimension missing, lying flat on the 
ground, so the others have a dimension missing, clinging flat to 
the wall. Both are incomplete in different ways. 

But the Ecclesia in her solidity can include both: not only 
the pharisaic Monsignor or religious, but also the sincere Reunion- 
ist, who is eclectic in his concessions to the horizontal; not only 
the sinning member of the Church, but the non-sinning, if mis- 
guided, repudiator of the Church. Incomplete as each is, their 
respective relationships to the Ecclesia are very different. The 
first, by his baptism and the availability of countless spiritual aids, 
is all the more inexcusable if he does not recover the freedom of 
the dimension of grace which he has lost; the other, who possibly 
is not even baptized, may, for all the grace that he enjoys, never 
come to recognize that new dimension which the Church would 
give him. The first is incomplete through his own fault, but, please 
God, only for a time; the second is incomplete through no fault 
of his (aswe suppose), but there is more likelihood of his remaining 
so, though we grant that his state is not a fatal one. The first, if 
he does not recover himself, will remain “floored”; the second, 
if he does not slip, can at least reach the ceiling. 

Yet they have something in common. Indeed, so has every 
Catholic, whether sinner or not, with every non-Catholic, be 
he in the state of grace or not. No one is in a finished state until 
his death. Everyone, by each stimulation of conscience in the 
course of his everyday life, is being called on to shape himself, 
or to exercise and thus to reinforce that moulding of himself 
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which he owes to God’s grace. A neglect of this, a refusal in 
principle to concur in this law of life, cannot leave unaltered one’s 
relation to God who has made man so. One and all have to main- 
tain “good faith.” This means that in each one’s attitude there 
must be included the readiness for new unexpected obligations— 
however they may come—new realizations of God’s will for each 
one personally. The Catholic may be faced with the choice 
between his job (or even his freedom or his life) and his faith. 
The non-Catholic may be faced by the choice between the life 
he has been used to, and—becoming a Catholic. Both are being 
“tried”; both are being offered a precious spiritual development 
and both will be succoured by grace if they resolve to accept the 
offer. But the possibility of such tragic and sublime p atone 
involves the need to exclude from one’s normal outlook any sense 
of complacency, of being the “finished” product, of “‘perfec- 
tionism.” 

This humility before God’s Providence is of the very essence 
of the vertical dimension. It need not be very explicit, but without 
it the Catholic remains flat on the floor, and the non-Catholic 
has lost his hold upon the wall. To live according to it is all that 
matters; but the real personal obligations arising from it will 
vary immensely, and their external fulfilment will be very 
diferent. “Extra Ecclesiam nulla salus”: there can be no excep- 
tion to this necessity of belonging to that vertical dimension of 
the Ecclesia. 

But the vertical dimension is not unrelated to the horizontal 
basis, to the “Church” in the narrower connotation which we 
have given it. That narrower connotation is, of course, only an 
abstraction. In reality the Church includes the vertical too, and 
the fact that some of her members are crawling in Flatland does 
not deprive the Church of her solidity. The Church is always 
holy, be her unholy members never so many. But all who 
share in the vertical are related really, though in different ways, 
to the sheerly “empirical” Church. Her members, who know her 
to be God’s chosen home for those who believe in Him, can have 
no share in the vertical if they repudiate her, however good they 
may be in other ways. And those who know her not for what she 
is, belong to the vertical (if they do at all), not by the mistaken 
ideas, religious or otherwise, which are theirs, but partly by what 
they already have of hers, and chiefly through that readiness of 
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soul to respond to God’s call wherever their conscience may 
point to. For that means that the day when they recognize the 
Church for what she is—Christ’s own foundation—they will 
not hesitate to “leave all things” and follow the call. The service 
of God “with limitations” is no service “in spirit and in truth”; 
but an unqualified readiness for God’s will creates just as real a 
relationship with the true visible Church as exists between a 

illar and the socket prepared to receive it, even before it is lodged 
se In fact, however little they may be aware of it, the “saints” 
“outside” “the Church” maintain their position within the 
Ecclesia only in so far as they are in a real, if subconscious, rela- 
tionship with that visible body which is known as the Roman 
Catholic Church. 


Have we come any nearer to defining “membership of the 
Church”? We have recognized that there is an ambiguity in 
the terms “member” and “body” and we can guard ourselves 
against unconscious paralogisms. We are now aware that we have 
to do with a single complex reality—called Ecclesia above—of 
which we can 4 deal with certain aspects at a time, but never 
comprehensively with the whole. This one reality is indeed the 
Church of Christ, His Mystical Body, and, as the Catholic sees 
it, its only visible, organic, and organized manifestation is the 
Roman Catholic Church. The membership of this visible body is 
plain for all to see. As for the rest, for those who are not members, 
and yet share in the life of Christ’s Church, to speak of their 
being its “members” would be confusing. They belong to it in 
spirit, and that is already much; their wish and ours is that we 

ould one day, all alike, be the visible members of the one 
visible Church of Christ. 
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GILBERT RYLE AND 
JEAN-PAUL SARTRE 


By 
LESLIE J. WALKER 


wo books dealing with metaphysics were published in 

London in 1949, one entitled The Concept of Mind by 

the Waynflete Professor of Metaphysical Philosophy in 
the University of Oxford, the other an English translation of a 
famous work by Jean-Paul Sartre. He called it La Nausée since 
it is about nausea that he writes, but in English it is called The 
Diary of Antoine Roquentin.2 These two books deal with precisely 
the same topics: knowing, willing, feeling, self-knowledge and 
the elusiveness of “I,’” mutterings and day-dreams, humming 
tunes and playing games, vivid and dead images, pictures, 
reminiscences genuine and distorted, pretending and seeming 
to be, with an occasional thrust at nese who seek to save 
immortal souls. In fact, so striking is the correspondence that 
Professor Ryle’s work reads almost like a running commentary 
on that of Sartre, for one finds on looking through the two books 
that there is scarcely a problem which Sartre has raised that the 
Oxford Professor has not sought to solve. 

In style and method, of course, the two books are poles apart. 
Sartre writes as a novelist who is also a philosopher, and if he has 
a purpose in writing La Nausée, it is not very easy to discern. 
Professor Ryle writes as a philosopher, and in his opening chapter 
states plainly that he is writing with the express purpose of 
destroying the Cartesian myth that man leads a Joule life, 
physical and mental; a belief to which theologians still subscribe, 
though they repudiate that other Cartesian myth which makes 


t Hutchinson’s University Library (Senior Series). 

2 Translated from the French by Lloyd Alexander. My thanks are due to John 
Lehmann, London, for permission to cite from The Diary of Antoine Requentin 
without in ail cases using inverted commas. 
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of man’s body a machine in which resides the “Ghost” that 
Professor Ryle is out to exorcize. 

The Waynflete Professor has made a careful study of how the 
English language is used and of how it may be used, and is of 
the opinion that, if we would but use it correctly, most, if not all, 
philosophical problems can be solved. He hopes to get rid of the 
Cartesian Ghost which owes its existence to a “Category- 
mistake,” by avoiding such mistakes and by the skilful use of 
hypothetical, semi-hypothetical, and law-like propositions. Sartre 
mistrusts words. He prefers to watch the behaviour of human 
beings; and in interpreting it to rely on self-knowledge. Words 
are apt to pierce through the web of sensations, and to take the 
place of the images he loves. When this happens the only thing 
is “to stop quickly and think of something else.” In his diary 
Roquentin puts under the heading Monday: “How could I have 
written that pompous, absurd sentence yesterday. . . . I do not 
need to make phrases. I write to bring certain circumstances to 
light. Beware of literature. I must follow the pen, without 
looking for words.” Looking for words and selecting the right 
phrase is of the essence of philosophy in the opinion of Professor 
Ryle, for it is precisely because philosophers have misused words 
that they have been led astray. 

It may be claimed that there is a yet deeper cleavage. Not only 
does Sartre alias Roquentin speak of “self-knowledge,” “‘self- 
consciousness,” and even of “the consciousness of consciousness,” 
but Existentialism is admittedly a form of Cartesianism, based on 
the Cartesian Cogito ergo sum. In L’existentialisme est un humanisme* 
Sartre writes: I] ne peut pas y avoir de vérité autre, au point 
de départ que celle-ci: je pense donc je suis, cest la la vériré absolue 
de la conscience s’atteignant elle-méme. Every other starting point 
leads but to a theory of probabilities. It would seem, then, that not 
only is Sartre an introvert, whereas Professor Ryle is an extrovert, 
but that the latter has cut the ground from underneath Sartre 
by denying that there is anything inside us on which to reflect. 

A careful comparison of what Sartre has said, notably in La 
Nausée and in L’existentialisme, will, I submit, dispose of one and 
all of these apparent discrepancies and leave us with two meta- 
physics which in essentials are one and the same. Let us, therefore, 
take the points raised above, but in the reverse order. 


t Nagel, Paris, 1946. 
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What Sartre calls la subjectivité is basic to existentialism, but it 
does not mean “subjectivism”: it means that each individual 
man is the subject to which all that he does and all that happens 
to him in life must be ascribed; that he can, if he chooses, be 
master of his own life; and that, in consequence, whether or not 
he does become master of his own life, 7 responsibility is his. 
When Ryle writes: “just as you cannot, in logic, hold my catches, 
win my races, eat my meals, frown my frowns, or dream m 
dreams, so you cannot have my twinges, or my after-images,’ 
he is describing part at least of what Sartre means by subjectivité, 
save that Sartre would ascribe it not to logic but to the nature 
of man. Existentialism is based on the fact that in thinking I 
become aware of my own existence, and, so long as I live, 
cannot get away from it, no matter how nauseated I may become 
with life But the bifurcation of life into two departments, one 
public and the other secret, is as alien to this philosophy as it is to 
The Concept of Mind, “I want no secrets or soul-states,” says 
Sartre alias Roquentin; “I am neither virgin nor priest enough 
to play with the inner life. . . . But I very much like to pick up 
chestnuts, old rags, and especially papers.” To which he might 
have added: And I am also very fond of silent soliloquy, and 
still more so, of soliloquizing as I make entries in my diary. 

Nor is there in the revised form of Cartesianism which Sartre 
adopts any need to prove the existence of other human beings. 
They are involved in my awareness of my own existence as the 
condition which makes this awareness of myself possible. “‘It is 
only through others that I can come to know anything about 
myself.” Others are indispensable alike to my knowledge of 
myself and to my existence. And with this discovery comes 
another, the discovery of what Sartre calls l’intersubjectivité— 
“the world in which man decides what he is and what others 
are. 

We decide what we are by doing things. Hence the oft-repeated 
phrase: “TI exist only in so far as I act.” It is by our actions that we 
reveal ourselves alike to ourselves and to others. This theme, 
which is basic to the philosophy of Sartre, runs through The 
Concept of Mind from start to finish and is basic to all the arguments 
which its author uses. Hence Professor Ryle, like Sartre, claims 
that there is no need to prove the existence of other minds. “I 
discover that there are other minds in understanding what other 
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people say and do. In making sense of what you say, in appre- 


ciating your jokes, in un-masking your chess-strategems, in 
following your arguments and in hearing you pick holes in my 
arguments, I am not inferring to the workings of your mind, I 
am following them.” “To find that other people have minds 
(though idiots and infants in arms do not) is simply to find that 
they are able and prone to do certain sorts of things, and this we 
do by witnessing the sorts of things they do.” 

In La Nausée Sartre stresses the importance of “self-knowledge” 
if we would interpret the actions of other human beings. In 
The Concept of Mind a whole chapter is devoted to this subject. 
That we have self-knowledge and that it is useful is taken for 
granted; but how do we acquire it? Not by Privileged Access to 
a secret stage which is hidden from other observers. “The sorts 
of things what I can find out about myself are the same as the 
sorts of things that I can find out about other people, and the 
methods of finding them out are much the same.” This theme 
is central not only to the philosophy of Gilbert Ryle and to the 
philosophy of Jean-Paul Sartre, but also to Behaviourism. Hence 
if Professor Ryle is to be called a “behaviourist” (and to this he 
has no objection), Sartre also should be called a behaviourist. 

Behaviourism, says Ryle, in the last chapter of his book, has 
rendered at least one great service to Psychology. “The practice 
of describing specifically human doings according to the recom- 
mended methodology quickly made it apparent to psychologists 
how shadowy were the supposed ‘inner-life’ occurrences which 
the Behaviourists were at first reproached for ignoring or 
denying.” But it is not only “‘inner-life” occurrences that some- 
times prove elusive; there is also a certain elusiveness about the 
meaning of the word “conscious,” which is used in many senses; 
about the significance of the perfectly respectable pronoun, “TI,” 
which is apt to puzzle not only children but also philosophers 
and which it takes Professor Ryle some twelve pages to elucidate; 
and again about “introspection,” which in Professor Ryle’s 
opinion should be replaced by “retrospection,” since, if I am to 
catch myself humming or day-dreaming, I must have already 
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It is during a day-dream that Roquentin ponders on the curious 
behaviour of consciousness, which seems to him at the moment 
to be at once walled up and yet to perpetuate itself. “A little while 
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ago someone said ‘me,’ said my consciousness. Who? Outside 
there were streets, alive with known smells and colours. Now 
nothing is left but anonymous walls, anonymous consciousness. 
. .. It slumbers, it grows bored. Small fugitive presences populate 
it like birds . . . populate it and disappear. It is conscious of being 
superfluous. It dilutes, scatters itself, tries to lose itself on the 
brown wall, along the lamp-post, or down there in the evening 
mist. But it never forgets itself. That is its lot. There is a stifled 
voice which tells it: “The train leaves in two hours,’ and there 
is the consciousness of this voice. There is also consciousness of a 
face . . . consciousness of macadam, of the ironmongers, of 
loop-holes in the barracks, . . . and of Anny, fat old Anny, ... 
and of a tune which comes back softly, insidiously, from behind.” 
“There is consciousness of all that and consciousness of con- 
sciousness. There is knowledge of the consciousness.” 

Sartre, writing as a novelist, seems to me to be saying much 
the same thing as does Gilbert Ryle when discussing the various 
senses in which the term “conscious” may be used. And there is 
the same emphasis. “It never forgets itself.’’ Consciousness of 
consciousness is of “the just-going.” It is “retrospection, prompt 
or delayed,” rather than “introspection,” as Professor Ryle says 
in the Chapter on Self-knowledge. 

Nor does Sartre fail to take account of the elusiveness of “I”: 
“Now when I say ‘T, it seems hollow to me,” says Roquentin, 
when Anny has gone and he is about to leave Bouville. “I can’t 
manage to feel myself very well, I am so forgotten. The only 
thing left in me is existence which feels it exists. I yawn, lengthily. 
No one. Antoine Roquentin exists for no one. That amuses me. 
And just what is Antoine Roquentin? An abstraction. A pale 
reflection of myself wavers in my consciousness. Antoine 
Roquentin . . . and suddenly the ‘T’ pales, pales, and fades out.” 

Professor Ryle—if I read aright what he says in the Chapter 


on Imagination—would say that in this passage there is a category-. 


mistake. Roquentin cannot have seen a “pale reflection of himself 
in his consciousness,” because reflection only takes place in 
mirrors and polished surfaces. Picturing, visualizing, and “seeing” 
what we only seem to see, “does not entail the existence of 
pictures which we contemplate or of a gallery in which the 
pictures are ephemerally suspended.” A person picturing his 
nursery is not “really looking at a real likeness of his nursery 
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itself.” He is really seeming to see “his nursery itself; when he is not 
really seeing it. He is not being a spectator of a resemblance of 
his nursery, but is resembling a spectator of his nursery.” If 
images do not exist, as Professor Ryle maintains, if the nursery 
someone pictures is neither his nursery nor yet a picture of his 
nursery, and if, when he “sees” his nursery, he is not really 
seeing anything at all, Professor Ryle, I submit, will find it 
difficult to prove that, when someone seems to see his nursery, he 
is “resembling a spectator of his nursery.” 

But let that pass, for, whether or not Sartre would assent to the 
argument he would certainly accept the conclusion. It is true that 
Roquentin writes in his diary for Monday: “11.00 p.m. I dined 
at the Rendezvous des Cheminots”, and for the next day: “Shrove 
Tuesday, I gave Maurice Barrés a spanking . . . until he bled”; 
and that this second entry is but the record of a dream. But 
Professor Ryle grants that in certain conditions, such as in dreams 
or delirium, a person “fails to realize that he is not seeing but 
only ‘seeing’”; and, when he awakes, Roquentin does realize 
that he has lows dreaming and complains that he is now remem- 
bering his dreams much too often. He also sees “pictures on the 
ceiling. First rings of light, then crosses. They flutter.” He is, 
however, aware that he is not really seeing them, for straightway 
he goes on to speak of another picture which is forming, at the 
bottom of his eyes this time: “It is a great, kneeling animal. I see 
its front paws and pack saddle. The rest is in fog. But I recognize 
it: it is a camel I saw at Marrakesh, tethered to a stone.” 

For Professor Ryle, as for Sartre, reality comprises human 
beings who exists so long as they are alive, and a common world. 
For both, the fact that we think, dream, imagine, soliloquize and 
recollect, implies that we have a mental life, but for both this 
mental life is indissolubly bound up with a bodily life and cannot 
be divorced from it. Roquentin, who fears he is going crazy, has 
the oddest feelings and locates them in the oddest places, some- 
times on ceilings or walls, but usually in some part of his own 
body, his head, the back of his neck or the bottom of his eyes. 
The past is dead. It no longer exists, yet sometimes it comes back 
to him so vividly that he can conjure up faces, houses, a Japanesé 
girl washing herself, or a dead Russian; and can recapture the 
taste of Kouskouss, the smell of olive oil, the scent of fennel 
floating through Tetuan streets; just as when someone mentions 
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a blacksmith’s forge, Professor Ryle finds himself “‘instantaneously 
back in my childhood, visiting a local smithy,” where he can 
vividly “see” the glowing red horseshoe, fairly vividly “hear” 
the hammer, and Se vividly “smell” the singed hoof. Where 
does the past, with its irreversible order which yet I can reverse, 
come from, asks Roquentin. Some people try to conserve the 
past by keeping everything: clocks, pain 2 Ad portraits, shells; 
closets full of bottles and old clothes. But this is a landlord’s 
luxury. “Where shall I keep mine? You don’t put your past 
in your pocket: you have to have a house. I have only my body.” 
When the body goes, the past will go except in so far as it has 
been conserved in the statue of Impétraz, in the memoirs of the 
Marquis de Rollebon, in the portraits which hang in the Bouville 
Museum. Here perhaps Sartre is a pace ahead of the Oxford 
Professor; yet Ryle’s method, which consists in showing that 
“the cardinal mental concepts have been credited by philosophers 
themselves with the wrong sort of logical behaviour,” and 
Sartre’s method, which consists in describing vividly how men 
think and act and picture things to themselves and then pausing 
to reflect, lead inevitably to the same disquieting conclusion. 

On the face of it the two methods are poles apart, as I have 
said; yet even here, I think, we can find a common ground. What 
Professor Ryle calls a Category-mistake is the kind of mistake 
people make, who, having inspected the colleges, libraries, 
playing-fields, museums, laboratories and administrative offices 
of Oxford or Cambridge and seen people at work there, then 
ask “But where is the University?” “The University is just the 
way in which all that he has already seen is organized.” Sartre 
does not use the term “Category-mistake,” but he does state 
emphatically that “L’ homme n'est rien d’autre que sa vie,” and then 
goes on to point out the futility of looking for man elsewhere 
than in the series of actions he performs (entreprises), since he is 
but their organization and the way in which they are related one 
to another. Nor does Sartre distinguish between “knowing that” 
and “knowing how,” but he does in La Nausée display supreme 
contempt for the Self-Taught Man who learns by reading in 
alphabetical order articles in an encyclopedia and who, when 
Roquentin cites some epigram, takes out his note-book and asks 
for the author and for his exact words. The Self-Taught Man 
does not really know anything because he has only read words 
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and looked at photographs. Nor, in the case cited in L’existen- 
tialisme, did Sartre find it possible to advise the young man who 
found it difficult to choose between affection for his mother and 
the desire to avenge his own and his country’s wrong; for 
sentiments cannot be evaluated except in so far as they lead to 
action, and it is by the actions to which they lead that they are 
justified or condemned. One can be taught how to play cricket, 
to take one of the cases cited by Professor Ryle, but one does not 
know how to play cricket until one has tried to put and succeeded 
in putting, the maxims into practice. 

Of “‘law-like propositions,” which provide us with “tickets 
licensing us to infer + if one event occurs, another will follow,” 


and so serve as useful guides to conduct, Sartre gives several 


examples. “In a vacuum all bodies fall at the same rate of speed; 
the public park is closed at 4 p.m. in winter, at 6 p.m. in summer; 
lead melts at 335 degrees centigrade; the last streetcar leaves the 
Hotel de Ville at 11.05 p.m.” But he also had the audacity to 
say that “what men take for constancy is only habit and can 
change tomorrow,” and that, if it does change, and, one fine 
day we find ourselves confronted with monstrosities, he will lean 
against the wall, laughing, and shout: “What’s the matter with 
your science?” Had he but read The Concept of Mind, he would 
probably have replaced this by: “What about the ticket you 
gave me, licensing me to infer?” But the audacity is peculiar 
to Sartre, who, like many modern scientists, is convinced that 
contingency permeates nature down to its very roots in the atom. 

There is also an apparent difference between Professor Ryle 
and Jean-Paul Sartre in their attitude toward volition. The third 
Chapter of The Concept of Mind has been written in order to 
convince us that volition is a myth. In Existentialism volition is 
called “decision” or “choice,” since even where no alternative 
to a contemplated action y emnen itself, there is always a choice 
between doing it or not doing it; and to Existentialism decision 
or choice is of basic importance. Decisions are sometimes reached 
promptly; sometimes we take a lorig time to arrive at one. 
Roquentin, when approaching the end of a street does not take 
long to decide whether to enter the Place Ducoton or to go along 
the Passage Gillet; but it none the less causes him anguish, because 
if he chooses the Place Ducoton, as he does, he will never know 
what had been reserved for him in the Passage Gillet. On the other. 
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hand, it takes him a very long time to decide whether or not to 
leave Bouville; but at length on a Wednesday night he is able to 
write :“I have made my decision; I have no more reason for staying 
in Bouville since I’m not writing my book any more; I’m going 
to live in Paris. I'll take the five o ‘dock train.” On Sunday he 
sees Anny off. On Wednesday he pays a last visit to the library, 
says goodbye to his friends in the Railwayman’s Rendezvous, 
and then departs. The volition in this case was efficacious, but 
some volitions are not, and there are some people who appear 
to do things without making any, like the crowds that throng 
the Rue Tournebride after High Mass on Sunday, taking off 
and putting back their hats, bowing and stopping for a moment 
to chat, then turning into a restaurant or going home. Sartre 
says such conduct is “absurd,” and then tries to determine the 
meaning of the word he has just used. So, too, Professor Ryle 
finds volition mysterious and seeks to discover what is meant by 
its alleged “causal” efficacy. His bewilderment is due, I think, 
to his having overlooked the fact that, if I “will” to do something, 
I must first form an idea of what it is that I will to do: the will 
then issues a Iaissez passer, and, if no obstacle arises and I have 
sufficient energy, the action contemplated comes into being. To 
ascribe causality to the volition is to misapply a category, for 
it is the idea which I had before me that is expressed in the 
action which I perform. Anyhow, Professor Ryle is prepared 
to withdraw his objections if we replace the word“ volition” 
by “decision” as Sartre does, and his analysis of what 
happens is in harmony with the situations which Sartre so 
vividly describes. 

Here, as elsewhere, the parallelism can scarce be denied. Yet 
at times Professor Ryle puzzles me, whereas I find Sartre easy 
to follow. Sartre is out to get rid not only of “the Ghost in the 
Machine” but also “the Ghost in the Heavens.” He is a professed 
atheist, and for his atheism claims a quality unusual in atheisms: 
he calls it Coherent Atheism. Professor Ryle is only out to get rid 
of “the Ghost in the Machine.” He gets rid of the Machine in a 
_ single well-written paragraph, entitled “The Bogy of Mechanism” 
and devotes the rest of his 300-page book to getting rid of that 
tiresome Ghost. He obscures the issue somewhat by still retaining 
the term para-mechanical, but does replace it on one occasion 
by para-physiological, which is the more correct term since all 
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he has now to show is that the prefix, para, is significant, i.e. he has 
to show that there is no parallelism or correspondence between 
mental and bodily activities. He rightly ion that mental 
processes and bodily processes are not two things. He then says, 
as Sartre also would say, that neither are they two species of — 
existence, and away goes immortality as it does in Sartre’s 
theory. Or it would have gone had not Professor Ryle straight- 
way gone on to say that the word exist may be used in two senses. 
I survive; but only to be told later that, if I am prepared to 
distinguish between process and achievement, and alsc to admit, 
with Aristotle, that they are not two things—as I am; then, since 
verbs such as “see,” “hear,” “deduce,” “do not stand for per- 
formances or ways of being occupied,” I must perforce admit 
also that “they do not stand for secret performances of ways of 
being privily occupied.” Obviously this does not follow, for 
the mistake consists in confusing an achievement with a process 
and has nothing to do with either of them being secret or overt. 
But so it goes on: what Professor Ryle offers me with one hand, 
he promptly snatches away with the other. He not only admits 

t mental occurrences and processes may be “secret,” but 
adduces evidence based on the questions asked by doctors and 
oculists in support of this; then throws doubt on it because much 
that happens when one is constructing a theory does not appear 
on paper when one expounds the theory. This is true, but the 
difficulty is not insuperable if one bears in mind what Sartre 
says about time being irreversible in passing, but not in retrospect. 
In retrospect one can change the order, select, omit, and, it ma 
be, also insert. So, too, the mind is sometimes depicted as a ri 
storehouse in which reside the dispositions and competences that 
account for human behaviour; then dispositions and competences 
are resolved into hypothetical statements about could be’s and 
would be’s if this or that, and the whole thing evaporates. 

The category of “cause” also leads to trouble, as we have seen 
in the case of volition. Causal relations should hold between what 
happens in the mind and what happens in the body. Professor 
Ryle can discover none. Hence he rejects the so-called para- 
mechanical theory, and with it the Ghost that is supposed to 
pull the strings. It is for a like reason that Sartre rejects also “the 
Ghost in the Heavens.” To ascribe to God’s action our existence 
or our ideas to divine concurrence, would be derogatory to that 
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subjectivité which is basic to Cartesianism, and which, for 
Descartes, implied just the opposite, namely that God does exist. 

But enough of this philosophizing. Let’s end with a tune. 
Not with the tune dear to Professor Ryle and still popular in 
Northern Ireland, “Lillibullero,” but with an American tune of 
which Roquentin speaks quite early in his Diary and again at 
the very end. It is a jazz-tune in which a negress sings “Some one 
of these days you’re gonna miss me, honey.” Madeleine puts on 
the record at Roquentin’s request. First comes the jazz: no 
melody, only notes, a myriad tiny notes. They know no rest. 
They race, they press forward, strike me a sharp blow in passing, 
and are obliterated. And yet it is “an inflexible order which 
gives birth to them and destroys them without ever giving them 
time to recuperate and exist for themselves.” The narrow 
duration of the music, its time, stamped on a band of steel, 
traverses our time, rejecting it, tearing at it with its dry little 
points; and in this there is Resnines writes Roquentin. “There 
is a necessity about this music: nothing can interrupt it, nothing 
which comes from this time in which the world has fallen. A few 
seconds more and the negress will sing; then it will stop of itself, 
as if by order.” He reflects. It would take little to make the record 
stop: a broken spring, the whim of Cousin Adolf. “How strange 
it is, how moving, that this hardness should be so fragile. Nothing 
can interrupt it, yet all can break it.” 

On the oe page but two of his Diary Roquentin tells us that 
he again asked to hear.the record and noticed that at a certain 
spot someone must have scratched it. Yet “the melody is 
Duduule untouched by this tiny coughing of the needle on 
the record. It is so far—so far behind. The disc is scratched and 
is wearing out, perhaps the singer is dead. But behind the 
existence which falls from one present to the other, without a 
past, without a future, behind those sounds which decompose 
from day to day, peal off and slip towards death, the melody stays 
the same, young and firm, like a pitiless witness.” 

A witness to the pen that wrote it. But whose? Perhaps it 
was the worn-out hand and drink-sodden body of an American 
Jew with black eyebrows that it chose to create it. Why then 
not I? Maybe the Jew and the Negress thought they were lost 
irrevocably, but they at least are ‘saved’. “Couldn't I try—in 
another medium? It would have to be a book, but not a history 
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book. It was a mistake to try and resuscitate the Marquis de 
Rollebon. ‘An existant can never justify the existence of another 
existant.’ You would have to guess, behind the printed words, 
behind the pages, at something which would not exist, which 
would be above existence. Then perhaps I could remember my 
life without repugnance.” 

So that in the last resort it is a question of knowing how—of 
knowing how to save oneself, from the absurdities which surround 
one, and from the oblivion into which one is liable to fall. But 
there must also be something akin to knowing that, if my salvation 
is to be wrought by writing about that which is above existence. 
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Ew recordings of the great classical works continue to accumulate, 
Nin in accumulating tend to shadow the existence of single records 
whose quiet voices cannot compete with larger and richer sonorities. 
For this reason I would like to give pre-eminence to four records whose 
significance is in inverse proportion to their size. The first is a record 
of Carl Dolmetsch ren and Joseph Saxby (harpsichord) playing 
“Le Rossignol en Amour” by Couperin and Three Bird Pieces by 
early English composers: “The Goldfinch” (Ben Cosyns), “Woody 
Cock” (Farnaby) and “Robin” (John Mundy) on Decca F9302. The 
first is a work of delicious virtuosity, and although the English works 
are soberer, they have, particularly the Farnaby, a captivating lyrical 
charm. All are exquisitely played, and are designed to show the 
timbre of variously-sized recorders. The second record (Decca F9331) 
is again of two pieces by Couperin, played on the piano by Monique 
Haas. They are “Tic Toc Choc ou les Maillotins” aed of Couperin’s 
most enigmatic titles) and “Les Barricades Mystérieuses.” I was 
doubtful, after my experience of Wanda Landowska’s wonderful 
playing of Couperin on the harpsichord, whether the piano was the 
right i instrument for the composer’s thought. But Monique Haas, with 
the clear brilliance of the first and the deliciously monotonous legato 
of the second, entirely won me over. Record No. 3 is Denis Matthews’ 
playing of Bach’s E flat minor Prelude and Fugue from Book 1 of the 
48 (Columbia DX1635). This is playing of a high order: beautifully 
balanced with not a hint of exaggeration. The texture of the compli- 
cated fugue is daylight-clear. The only criticism I feel I can make is 
that the ornamentation in the Prelude seems at times eer 
defined. The fourth record (H.M.V. C3951) is of Alfred Deller 
(counter-tenor) and Desmond Dupré (guitar) performing two songs 
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by Dowland (“In Darkness let me dwell’ and “Fine Knacks for 
Ladies”). Beautiful as this record is, the counter-tenor voice is, I feel, 
not right for these songs, particularly for the first, with its tremendously 
emotional content. Alfred Deller’s unique voice, lovely for certain 
works, seems here too soon to reach the limits of its emotional range. 
There is an odd and quite startling similarity between the vocal timbre 
of this record and that of Kathleen Ferrier singing the two songs by 
Brahms with piano (Phyllis Spurr) and viola obbligato (Max Gilbert) 
on Decca K2289. These late Brahms songs are not entirely successful, 
the dark tones of the viola tending to add confusion to the general 
chiaroscuro. The performance is first-rate. 

Before coming to the main body of classical recordings there are 
three modern works that call for particular mention. The first is 
Janaéek’s “Sinfonietta” (H.M.V. C7671-3) played by the Czech 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Kubelik. This work was written in 
1925, and each of its five movements is scored for a different combina- 
tion of instruments. It is, however, not this external characteristic that 
makes the work notable, but the highly original quality of the com- 
poser’s thought, which, although firmly rooted in Moravian folk- 
idioms, builds a fascinating sound-edifice that in texture, form and 
scoring is like no other music. The performance is one of complete 
understanding. The other two works are by Benjamin Britten: 
“Variations on a Theme by Frank Bridge” for string orchestra (Boyd 
Neel Orchestra, Decca AK2307-9) and “The Rape of Lucretia” 
(H.M.V. C3699-3706). The former is an early work, but already 
shows a fully developed gift for illustrating vividly any point the 
composer likes to make. But the “points” do not add up to a stylistic 
whole. This is particularly so in the opera, where eee is much 
fascinating illustration of the dramatic situations, but little that is a 
real transmutation of it into musical terms. There is nothing dull 
anywhere—Britten’s mercurial orchestral thinking precludes that—yet 
how much remains as a vital musical experience? ~ 

Several classical overtures are among the recent issues. Verdi’s “La 
Forza del Destino” (London Philharmonic Orchestra under Georg 
Solti: Decca X298), Elgar’s “Cockaigne” (the same orchestra under 
van Beinum: Decca AX296-7)—both spirited performances—and 
Brahms’s “Tragic Overture” (Philharmonic Cedenes under Paul 
Kletzki: Columbia LX1251-2), a good but not inspired performance. 
The transitions are not always neatly managed, and many important 
inner parts are carelessly hidden away, or at any rate do not come 
through on the record. But outstanding is Toscanini’s conducting of 
Schumann’s “Manfred” Overture (H.M.V. DB6992-3). This, too, 
is Schumann at his best, and if the impassioned romanticism keeps the 
music at a prolonged level of tension the invention is equal to the 
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occasion. It shows too that Schumann could score! Legends of incom- 
petence often grow because of performances that miss the meaning 
of the music. A make-weight on one side of the last record of this 
Overture is a beautiful performance of “The Dance of the Blessed 
Spirits” from Gluck’s “Orpheus.” This work also occupies one side 
of the three records of Haydn’s Symphony No. 100 in G major, “The — 
Military” (Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra under Hugo Rignold: 
Columbia DX1623-5). This performance is marred by somewhat 
raucous brass playing. Other symphonies are Haydn’s “London,” 
No. 104 in D Sandie Philharmonic Orchestra under Joseph Krips: 
Decca AX287-9), Mozart’s No. 40 in G minor, played by the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Furtwangler (H.M.V. DB6997-9)—a 
performance that has the lucidity of chamber music—and Franck’s D 
minor symphony (Philharmonia Orchestra under Galliera: Columbia 
DX1629-33). I found the latter very difficult to listen to. Its short- 
breath’d yearnings, the cloying monotony of its harmonies, its 
repetitive formal construction—all make a stifling effect. 

Before I leave orchestral music I would like to mention three 
Berlioz works, delicately, but often somewhat lifelessly, performed by 
the Orchestre de la Société des Concerts du Conservatoire under 
Charles Miinch (“Royal Hunt and Storm” from “The Trojans,” 
Decca X301: “Queen Mab” Scherzo, Decca X281: and “Romeo 
and Juliet,” Op. 17, Decca X293-5), and Brahms’s “Haydn Variations” 
played by the London Philharmonic Orchestra under van Beinum 
(Decca AX299-300). This is most beautiful and sensitive playing. 

Among more intimate works is a performance by Schnabel and 
Fournier of Beethoven’s Cella Sonata in D major (H.M.V. DB6829- 
31). I would like to report more favourably on this, but although there 
are exquisite moments from both, this is not good duo playing. 
Schnabel tends to dominate the scene far too much. Kathleen Long 
has beautifully recorded Schumann’s G minor piano sonata on Decca 
AK2300-2, and the same composer’s song-cycle, “Dichterliebe,” 
appears on Decca records AK2310-12, sung by Suzanne Danco 
(soprano) and accompanied by Guido Agosti. This is superb singing. 
The Koppel Quartet—a Scandinavian ensemble new to on-iaaaly 
play Haydn’s Quartet in C (“The Bird’’), Op. 33, No. 3 (Columbia 
LX1254-5): but mostly just efficiently. _ 

I will end as I began, with a record that is unlikely to be much 
advertised, but which, like the first few I mentioned, will give lasting 
joy and satisfaction: a performance by The Cantata Singers with the 
Jacques Orchestra under Dr. Reginald Jacques of Bach’s Jesu, Joy of 
Man’s Desiring” and “Sleepers Awake” (Decca K2292). Performed 
with such freshness and poetry of conception this familiar music 
begins a new life. EpMUND RUBBRA 
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PROUST 


The Mind of Proust, by F. C. Green (Cambridge University Press 25s). 
is a little difficult to classify Professor Green’s study of Proust. 


The author calls it ‘‘a detailed interpretation of A la Recherche du 


temps perdu,” but it is not, strictly speaking, either a work of research 
or a piece of literary criticism. It does not provide the critic with fresh 
information like Feuillerat’s controversial but stimulating thesis; and 
it does not contain the sort of textual analysis that we find in the late 
Ramon Fernandez’ admirable monograph. Its purpose is rather des- 
criptive, and it might not unfairly be called a conducted tour of A la 
Recherche du temps perdu. We do not find in the book the sort of classi- 
fications and divisions that we usually find in literary criticism—a 
chapter on the man, another on his style, others on his view of society 
and his characters. The author begins with Swann and ends with the 
Temps retrouvé, devoting one or sometimes two long chapters to each 
of the seven sections of Proust’s novel. He has tried, he tells us, to 
write a book which will send readers who already know him back to 
Proust and which will send others forward to him for the first time. 
His single-minded concentration on the novel is, in many ways, to be 
applauded For someone who has never read Proust the different 
chapters are a useful introduction—-a series of prefaces to be read 
before tackling each volume. There he will be told exactly what 
happens in the volume he is about to read, what characters appear, 
we they think of one another, and so on. Even the experienced 
reader may find it helpful to refresh his memory by turning up the 
Professor's book before re-reading any part of the novel. 

The method is not without its difficulties. It is a pity that the be- 
ginner is not provided with a brief outline of the novelist’s life and 
that the difference between Proust and his narrator is not always clearly 
brought out. The advanced reader may feel disappointed to find that 
better use has not been made of the many quotations which are em- 
ployed as linking material rather than to illustrate style and technique. 
There is a page here and there in which the author speaks of Proust’s 
relation to other French classic novelists and of his originality as a 
prose-writer; but just as we are becoming interested, he tantalisingly 
abandons the subject and takes us back to the conflict between the 
narrator and Albertine or to the recurrent topic of the influence, or 
supposed influence of Bergson on Proust. 

There are other grounds on which the book is open to criticism. 
Proust’s novel is so rich andcomplexthat most readers have experienced 
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some difficulty in deciding what it is about and why they enjoy it. 
Professor Green states, unhesitatingly, that it is “essentially the story 
of an artistic vocation,” and he speaks with considerable asperity of 
those critics who have described it as memoirs or an autobiography 
rather than a novel. No names are mentioned, but it will be remem- 
bered that M. Feuillerat has argued that though “written in the form 
of a novel” Proust’s book “belongs rather to the category of memoirs.”” 
The present reviewer once ventured to make certain criticisms of 
M. Feuillerat’s thesis, but “inept” is scarcely the way to speak of that 
very able piece of work. It is, indeed, a blemish in Professor Green’s 
study that he is too ready to ascribe views with which he happens to 
disagree to “ineptness” or “‘congenital obtuseness”’ and leave it at that. 
Nor is there much justification for his cavalierish treatment of Feuil- 
lerat’s closely reasoned argument. It is true that Proust described his 
novel as “the story of an invisible vocation,” but he also described it 
as “the memoirs of Saint-Simon of another period”; and unless we 
realize that it is both we shall not appreciate it to the full. The author 
spends a great deal of time trying to prove that Bergson had a con- 
siderable influence on Proust. It is quite useless for the novelist to deny 
it. He receives the same summary treatment as some of his critics. “It 
is always unwise,” says the = A “of a great artist, especially in 
mid-career, to explain to the public what he is trying to create.” And 
he stigmatizes the 1913 interview with Joseph-Elie Bois, in which Proust 
explained his views, as “‘uckless.”” The question is, perhaps, of less 
importance than academic writers imagine, and there is an alternative 
solution of the riddle which seldom receives the attention it deserves. 
In a letter written to Camille Vettard in 1922 Proust admitted, with 
considerable reluctance, that there might have been “affinities” be- 
tween Bergson and himself while denying that there was any “direct 
suggestion.” For philosophy and literature are both affected by changes 
in the human mind, and the appearance of a new philosophical system 
is probably dictated by subjective factors to a far greater extent than is 
sometimes allowed. 

Professor Green excuses the absence of a bibliography on the ground 
that a long survey of Proust criticism was published a couple of years 
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ago in one of the academic journals. For the publishers’ failure to 
provide a book of 546 pages with an index there appears to be no 
excuse at all. 


MARTIN TURNELL 
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THE ORATORIOS OF HANDEL 


The Oratorios of Handel, by Percy M. Young (Dennis Dobson 18s). 


R. YOUNG writes that “Handel is the summa summorum of music 
D: the vast majority of those who count themselves as lovers of 
music. If this is so we should endeavour to see Handel as he really is.” 
His book on the Oratorios is a valuable study as an introduction for 
that “vast majority” to whom the music of Handel is synonymous 
with Messiah. And, although it throws no new light on them for the 
scholar, it should stimulate superficial admirers to greater enterprise in 

erforming the works of their alleged hero. Dr. Young devotes his 
Fist two chapters to the Italian origins of oratorio and to the effect on 
Handel of his early tour in Italy. This is the natural and essential method 
if we are to gain anythin deen musical criticism and to assess the 
significance of any musical form. However, it is unfortunate in this 
connection that Dr. Young sees in Italy during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries a collection of states dominated by the Pap 
and Spanish totalitarianism, with the implication that had the life- 

iving force of the Reformation penetrated the peninsular we should 

ve had greater art. We are told that “under such conditions the 
sensitive citizen either turns to cynicism for cold and bitter comfort 
or he endeavours to safeguard his spiritual integrity by devoting him- 
self to spiritual and insellectasl exercise.” Such a statement does scant 
justice to a period which saw the full flourishing of the Italian madrigal 
and motet. It is an attitude inconsistent with the true historical approach 
which attempts to see and assess the importance of a me from 
within and not from the Olympian grandeur of more advanced days. 
Surely, if “there is a curious and charming anticipation, in the practice 
of the Oratorians, of the procedure of the Society of Friends” simply 
because they sought relaxation by walking about the “‘pleasaunces of 
the Eternal City . . . where they would sit down to discuss contem- 
porary problems of literature and music,” we might as well include in 
the anticipation the peripatetic school at Athens or any confraternity 
of amateurs throughout the ages. It is unfortunate that a distinguished 
musical historian should fall into the fallacies of nineteenth-century 
liberal ideas of progress. 

In subsequent chapters Dr. Young deals with each oratorio in chrono- 
logical order, illustrating his arguments with well-chosen musical 
examples, and setting each work in its place in the social life of London 
at the time, which is perhaps the most valuable part of the book. 

Since the aim of the mene 3 is to introduce the ne known oratorios 
to a wider public, any lengthy discussion of Handel’s appropriation of 
other posed music and the re-use of his own in i works 
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would serve no useful purpose. But it is a pity he did not mention the 
borrowings in a little more detail since the habit, not oo to 
Handel, was an accepted convention of the age and one which, for a true 
appreciation of eighteenth-century aesthetics, it is necessary to under- 
stand. In fact, a more detailed notice, for example, of the secular love 
duets, the music of which is to be found again in Messiah, would have 
reinforced his argument that “no music is per se sacred’ —an argument 
which still needs to be driven home to the public. 

At this point we would quarrel with his contention that Semele and 
Heracles, for instance, are “hybrid productions, neither opera nor 
oratorio nor masque’’ and thus fall outside the scope of the work. He 
would have done a great service had he stressed in greater detail the 
close link between the operatic and oratorio forms. He is so right in 
saying that “‘the nearer it [oratorio] approaches to the fundamental 
emotional expressiveness of operatic technique, the more it appears to 
fulfil Handel’s intention: opera in English was the objective set before 
him by his friends.’’ Such marking as “throws his javelin. Exit David’’ 
in Saul after an aria by Saul, or, in the Gloria in Messiah, the instruc- 
tions for trumpets, seldom followed in modern performances, “da 
lontano e un poco piano” reflect the theatrical spirit which it is so 
necessary to express in the performance of these works. 

In the two final chapters Dr. Young gives us a brief sketch of the 
oratorio singers and conditions of performance which contain valuable 
hints and information for the enterprising choral society. He points 
out Handel’s minute attention to the details of his instrumentation, 
which should silence those Handel lovers who label the most obvious 
effects and cadences as Handelian when, in reality, it is just those 
alterations from the obvious which make his music so sublimely 
beautiful. The chapter on conditions of performance, too, should show 
how contrary to the intentions of the composer are the mammoth 
interpretations which swamp so much of the subtlety and to which we 
are subjected at the present day, a precedent which must be ascribed 
to George III and the Handel Commemorations. 

The book is handsomely produced with ten illustrations as well as 
the seventy-four musical examples. We hope that in subsequent 
editions a table of the oratorios, correlated with the chief musical, 
political and social events of the time, may form an appendix, and that 
a fuller discussion on Handel’s instrumentation, reflecting the eighteenth- 
century conventions of realism and their effectiveness, an under- 
standing of which is essential for an appreciation of the style of the 


period, may be added. SIMON TOWNELEY WORSTHORNE 
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MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHY 


History of Philosophy, Volume II: Mediaeval Philosophy, Augustine to 
Scotus, by Frederick Copleston, S.J. (Burns & Oates oom 


R. COPLESTON is surely one of the most patient and good- 
ane of men. Most of us, if forced to consider the history of 
‘ors nd in some detail and in chronological order, could not resist 

ursting out from time to time and describing some of the less plausible 
systems as complete twaddle. That is why we do not make good 
historians of philosophy. Fr. Copleston, whether he feels impatience 
or not, at any rate never expresses it; that is why he is so good an 
historian of philosophy. If he will allow a profane comparison, he 
reminds us of the Racing Correspondent of The Times on the eve of 
the Derby, commenting with the utmost urbanity on the form of all 
the competitors and permitting himself no more than an occasional 
gentle preference. This is all the more commendable because Fr. 
Copleston is a philosopher as well as an historian, and it is his com- 
bination of philosophical insight and objective description which gives 
his books their special value. 

In this second volume he is concerned with the gradual and often 
interrupted development of philosophical speculation within the 
Christian Church up to the time of its greatest achievement in the 
thirteenth century, the century of St. Thomas Aquinas and Duns 
Scotus. Another volume will be required to cover the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries and the Renaissance, before Fr. Copleston is able 
_ to embark on the story of philosophy from Descartes onwards. If any 

part of the present volume should be singled out, it is the section of 
seventy-six pages devoted to Duns Scotus. There is so little that is 
reliable in English, or indeed in any language, on this difficult but 
extremely important thinker; here we have at last a sound and suffi- 
ciently detailed introduction to what Scotus really had to say. No 
doubt modifications will have to be made when a critical text of 
Scotus is finally available, but, as far as present knowledge goes, 
Fr. Copleston’s account is eminently satisfying. Special mention might 
also be given to his clear analysis of the other and earlier Scotus, John 
Scotus Erigena, and to his chapter on that interesting but relatively 
neglected thinker, William of Auvergne. The one medieval philo- 
sopher to whom he seems to be unjust is Abelard, who receives only 
three pages. Whatever the value of Abelard’s specific opinions, his 
historical moment as a pioneer in more than one direction is undeniable, 
and the very raw deal that he got in his lifetime makes it incumbent 
upon an historian to offer him amends. The psychological acumen of 
his ethical analysis in Scito Teipsum deserves at least a mention. 
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While the achievement of medieval philosophy was for long decried 
by -_ who knew nothing whatever about it, it has in recent times 
lea to a certain extent from the uncritical admiration of those who 
thought that nothing was needed but a return to the Middle Ages. 
The horrid truth must be borne in upon us that a merely repetitive — 
medievalism or Thomism means nothing at all to men nurtured in a 
later climate of thought. The reason is not that medieval and Thomistic 
philosophy is no longer valid but that, in its original form, it pre- 
supposes so much that modern thinkers no longer presuppose. One of 
its characteristics is a certain naivety, if that word is without the 
pejorative bias which it tends to suggest nowadays; the German 
equivalent Naivitat has, perhaps, a more appropriate set of associations. 
Medieval Naivitat was innocent not only of the detailed criticism of 
knowledge which has been the predominant feature of modern 
philosophy but also of the still more recent detailed criticism of lan- 
guage. We can never usefully repeat a medieval argument without 
first considering what further explanation might be justifiably demanded 
not only by Descartes, Hume or Kant but also by a contemporary 
logical positivist. That the criticism of metaphysics as “nonsense” is 
itself nonsense does not dispense us from positively making clear the 
relationship of metaphysics to experience. On the other hand, medieval 
Naivitat was a real source of strength; no niggling scruples held the 
great thinkers of the Middle Ages back from a confidence in reason 
and in the power of reason to attain the principles of being. The 
medieval positions are to be regained; they cannot be merely re- 
assumed, but they are surely to be reconquered. A history such as 
Fr. Copleston’s is valuable in showing the modern philosopher what 
he should and can reconquer. 

There are some indications of haste in Fr. Copleston’s writing which 
suggest that his zeal should be restrained from expending itself in too 
many directions at once. His style is always clear, but it is not always 
elegant. Ugly words like eventuate appear, and Ppa is used as if 
it meant “supporter.” There are too many untidy sentences with long 
parentheses and abrupt conclusions. A mistranslation is to be found on 
page 227, where M. Gilson’s phrase le complexe augustinien, meaning 
the conglomeration of ideas deoctitecd as Augustinian, is rendered as 
“the complex Augustinian.” These are minor blemishes which would 
evidently have been removed if Fr. Copleston had been less busy, but 
it is altogether desirable that he should take time to remove even 
minor blemishes and irregularities of style, for this is obviously going 
to be the best general history of philosophy in the English language. 
D. J. B. Hawkins 
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THE NATURE OF GRACE 


The Doctrine of Grace in the Apostolic Fathers, by Thomas F. Torrance 
(Oliver and Boyd 12s 6d). 


: pm thesis for the doctorate of theology at the University of Bale 
was written under the direction of Karl Barth, Oscar Cullman 
and Karl Ludwig Schmidt. After recalling the various conceptions of 
grace held in Classical and Hellenistic Greek, in the Old Testament 
and, above all, in the New, the author examines the doctrine of grace 
as it appears in each of the Apostolic Fathers: the Didache, the first 
epistle of Clement, the epistles of Ignatius of Antioch, the epistle of 
Polycarp, the epistle of Barnabas, the Shepherd of Hermas, the second 
epistle of Clement. Dr. Torrance’s approach is both philological and 
dede ical, and his book is lucid, schelat! and informed. The author 
is familiar with English and German works, but he neglects books in 
French, none, of which is mentioned except Duchesne’s Histoire 
Ancienne de I’ Eglise. 

Dr. Torrance’s chief claim is that the doctrine of grace in the Apos- 
tolic Fathers differs fundamentally from that of the New Testament, 
which it even contradicts in certain respects by going back to non- 
Christian ideas under the combined influence of Judaism and Hel- 
lenism. The author sums up this view as follows (p. 133): 

“Grace by its very nature, in the thought of the New Testament, 
must be the absolutely predominant factor in faith, else it is not 
grace. In the Apostolic Fathers grace did not have that radical char- 
acter. The great presupposition of the Christian life, for them, was not 
a deed of decisive significance that cut across human life and set it on 
a wholly new basis grounded upon the self-giving of God. What took 
absolute precedence was God’s call to a new life in obedience to 
revealed truth. Grace, as far as it was grasped, was subsidiary to that. 
And so religion was thought of primarily in terms of man’s acts toward 
God, in the striving toward justification, much less in terms of God’s acts 
for man which put him in the right with God once and for all.” 

The great mistake of the Apostolic Fathers, writes Dr. Torrance, was 
to detach the thought of grace from the person of Jesus Christ. They 
put Him in the background and were concerned above all with the 
teaching of Christ and His new Way of Life. They were thus led to 
legalism and formalism. They did not understand the significance of 
Christ’s death; they failed to see that as an act of redemption it can be 
appropriated by faith alone. Consequently they were led to consider 
grace as an aid in the work of sanctification, a donum superadditum, a 
qualitas infusa, a2 pneumatic energy implanted in the soul. 

This interpretation seems difficult to accept, at least in such an 
extreme form. It does, indeed, contain a considerable amount of 
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truth. It has long been recognized that the writings of the Apostolic 
Fathers have neither the riches nor the depths of the New Testament, 
or even of St. Augustine. With the exception of the letters of St. 
Ignatius of Antioch, they are more valuable for their great antiquity 
than for their doctrine. They are evidence of what was commonly 
believed at the time, rather than works of theology. Moreover, they — 
are chiefly admonitory. They exhort the Christian to obey the message 
of Christ and lead a new life. They show man how he must behave 
in order to be faithful to God’s will. They do not expressly set forth 
the way in which God acts for the salvation of man. Our doctrine of 
grace would certainly be slight, had we only the Fathers to base it on. 

But their sober attitude to dogma and their preoccupation with 
morals, asceticism and the liturgy do not mean that they misconstrued 
the teaching of the New Testament. Dr. Torrance says that by wishing 
for pein, in imitation of Christ Ignatius of Antioch goes directly 
against the teaching of the Gospel, because he forgets that Christ’s 
death as an act of salvation can be appropriated by faith alone (pp. 
67, 138). As if imitation of Christ to the point of martyrdom were 
not an outstanding act of faith! As if Ignatius did not wish to rejoin 
Christ precisely because he saw that salvation resides in Him alone! 
Dr. Torrance holds that to think of grace as a spiritual energy implanted 
in the soul is to separate it from the person of Christ and to put Christ 
in the background. But surely the Holy Spirit who acts in the soul is 
the Spirit of Christ. St. Paul, too, speaks of grace as a power acting in 
man. Dr. Torrance mentions this expressly and explains that this 
power, according to Paul, is Christ acting in person, and consequently 
that the idea of man receiving grace is not inconsistent with God’s 
absolute initiative in redeeming us through Christ (p. 32). It is sur- 
prising that he does not approach the Apostolic ales in the same 
way. In their works, which were above all hortatory, doubtless we do 
not find the account of dogma that we find in Paul. Their doctrine of 
grace is less rich, but it is not fundamentally different. 

Instead of letting the texts speak for themselves and appreciating 
them according to the intention of their authors, Dr. Torrance has 
measured them by the Protestant yardstick of sola fide. It is true that no 
specifically Protestant theories can be found in the Apostolic Fathers. 
But are they to be found clearly stated in the New Testament, especially 
in the simplified form in which Dr. Torrance presents them? Karl 
Barth, radical though he is, seems to hold a more complex and dis- 
criminating doctrine. 

In spite of these reservations, the book can be recommended as 
conscientious, precise and suggestive; it will be useful to all theo- 
logians and bears witness to a sincere faith in Christ our Saviour. 
Henri BOuILLARD 
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